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CHARLES MALIK: 


A Ciwihzation at Bay 


Following is the editorial reproduction of a face-to-face interview with Dr. Charles Malik, 
former President of the United Nations General Assembly, conducted by Editor Carl F. H. 
Henry of Curistiantry Topay. Dr. Malik, a native of Lebanon, is a Greek Orthodox 
layman who understands the spiritual and moral elements in the contemporary ideological 
struggle as few other men of our day. He holds the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard 
University, and has received more than a dozen honorary degrees. Currently he is guest 


QO. World history in our generation seems.to be running on a 
Communist timetable. Do you see any outward signs, like 
those that once marked the decline of the Roman Empire, to 
suggest that the Communist thrust has passed its zenith? 


\. I don’t think so. I think we can expect it to register further 
developments, further gains. I don’t believe as yet we can 
say that it has reached its optimum point. The question 
obviously takes one into the realm of sheer conjecture and 
prophecy, and I disclaim any prophetic powers. But I can 
only say realistically that the Communists are still very vigor- 
ous, and the rest of the world is relatively rather weak. 


OQ. What are the symptoms of the Free World's deterioration? 
Do you think it is now too late to avert the final decline of 
the West? 





A. Certainly it’s not too late. It’s never too late; given the 
freedom of man and given the grace of God, it’s never too late! 
But symptoms of deterioration in the Western world are 
very evident. First and foremost, as I see it, is the lack of 
unity among the various components of the Western world. 
The statesmen congratulate themselves over that lack of unity, 
on the ground of their freedom and equal partnership and that 
sort of thing. All this is fine—but what is the use if one keeps 
on losing? History is rather ruthless. We keep saying we are 
good, we believe in civilization, we believe in freedom, we 
believe in equal partnership, and so on, yet we keep getting 
beaten. In the end it is not enough to be good; it is also 
necessary to believe that the good will win. And therefore one 
who really believes in the good must also believe that the 
cause of his losing is not the good in him but the bad in him. 
One aspect of Western lack of unity is the nationalism which 
is eating and corroding the life of the Western world: America 
all by herself; England more or less all by herself; France all 
by herself; Italy the same thing; Germany too. They have 
NATO, true, but they squabble; on many important issues 
they don’t see eye to eye. I have seen it in the United Nations. 
I know from my own experience and direct knowledge. To 
this squabbling I would add, as a weakness, materialism— 
sheer, crass materialism. I am not sure your Western mate- 
rialism is better than the Soviet’s. If I were asked to choose 
between the dialectical materialism of the Soviet and the 
materialistic outlook on life and the practiced commercialism 
of the West, I am not sure I would choose the Western brand 


professor of the School of International Service of The American University in Washington. 


of materialism at all. Every time | listen to an important radio 
broadcast which is repeatedly interrupted by an advertisement 
for some shoe polish or laxative or brand of marmalade, I have 
to say two or three prayers in order to remain human. Another 
sign of weakness: Christians aren’t speaking with conviction. 
Many Christians have become so worldly that one doubts 
whether their Christianity can resist the non-Christian and 
anti-Christian pressures. I could recite 20 or more signs of 
moral weakness in the Western world which are highly dis- 
turbing—weaknesses of people who ought to know better, 
people with a Great Tradition behind them, whose tradition 
alone can save them and the world ten times over if they 
understand it, and live it, and rise above their failures. 


Q. How then do you define the decisive issues underlying the 
crisis of the twentieth century? 






A. The issue, as I see it, is this. A rebellion within the Western 
world in the form of Marxism and Leninism has for its ulti- 
mate objective the destruction of the accumulated values that 
we have inherited from the Graeco-Roman-Christian civi- 
lization. Against this terrific rebellion our civilization is now 
engaged in a life or death battle. This rebellion gathers to 
itself all kinds of supporting forces in the world which have 
grievances against that civilization, forces which oppose it, and 
forces which hate it. Hence there is an alliance, a mobilization 
of all forces in the world which hate freedom, man, God, 
objective truth, and the name of Jesus Christ. This to me 
is the greatest crisis that we face today. Marxism-Leninism is 
the vanguard of these forces running together against the 
inherited tradition, which stresses—or ought to stress, regard- 
less of the unworthiness of some of its representatives—man, 


truth, God, and Jesus Christ. 


Q. What has Christianity to say to both of the modern power 
blocs? 


A. 1 don’t completely understand what many Protestants mean 
by Christianity. There are 250 Protestant sects. Are you talk- 
ing about the Holy Rollers? Do you mean the Presbyterian 
church? the Lutheran church? One weakness of the West is 
its wide use of the word Christianity for a vague, “liberal,” sen- 
timental form of idealism. If you ask me what Christ’s message 
is, I shall try to tell you. What he says to the two power blocs 
today is: Resolve your differences peacefully. If you must 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


fight, be humane; and remember that history is completely 
in the palm of my hands and I am its Lord. That's what Christ 
would tell the two power blocs. 


QO. Granted that Christian values are compromised on all the 
secular frontiers today, how would you assess the Free World 
and the Soviet sphere in terms of biblical ideals? How would 
you measure the extent of the revolt in the West and the East? 


A. I don’t agree with Karl Barth at all that it is, as it were, 
“six of one and a half dozen of the other.” The governments 
of the Western nations have not become totalitarian. They 
have not turned against the Bible, against the Gospel. On the 
other hand, the totalitarian governments have taken a stand 
against the Gospel and Jesus Christ. The governments of the 
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himself didn’t teach this; in fact he taught the exact opposite, 
namely, to seek first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and these other things come in the second place. But 
second in importance is that, on the hypothesis of economic 
determinism, we cannot explain the spread of Christianity 
which took place not under the impulse of materialistic deter- 
mination but through witnesses of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ and in obedience to his commandment to preach the 
Gospel of love and forgiveness to the whole world. Another 
fact is that the Communist theory does not explain Karl Marx 
himself—a man who had ideas that were not necessitated in 
his mind by economic forces. There are other ways of refuting 
the Communist thesis: the freedom of man, the potency of 
reason, the intimacy of human fellowship, the power of love 
and forgiv eness—all these refute dialectical materialism. 






its ultimate objective the destruction of the accumulated values that we have in- 
herited from the Graeco-Roman-Christian civilization. Against this terrific rebellion 


our civilization is now engaged in a life or death battle. . . . Marxism-Leninism is 


West are at least neutral with respect to the propagation of the 
Gospel. While we see very virulent movements of secularism 
and atheism in the West, yet organized society in the form of 
governments has taken no formal, official stand against re- 
and many members of these gov- 
When 
the West has become very 
Still the Church is there, and the Bible 


and Christians are living a free life, and it is their 


ligion, and against Christ, 
ernments are believers at least outwardly. it comes 
to real faith in Christ, of course, 
worldly, very soft. 
is there, 


fault if they don’t make good their claims. 


QO. What bearing has the biblical view of God and man on the 
modern controversy over human rights and duties? 


4. Every bearing in the world. Man is made in the image of 
Man has a 
dignity with which he is therefore endowed by his mere 
humanity; he has certain natural rights and duties which stem 
from his being the creature of God. 


God, as we believe. He thinks and he creates. 


It is interesting to note 
that this whole conception of rights and of the oneness of 
humanity and of the universal dignity of man has arisen only 
within the Christian tradition. 






Q. Does Christianity bear also on property rights? 


A. I believe that private property, including the ownership of 
the means of production, provided it be carefully and rationally 
regulated—and science and reason and moral responsibility are 
fully able to supply the necessary regulating norms—is of the 
essence of human nature, and is a Christian pattern. I believe 
therefore that the abolition of all private property, including 
the abolition of the private ownership of every means of pro- 
duction, is not just. 


QO. If the Communists argue that economic determinism is the 
hinge of history, what refutation has Christianity to offer? 


A. At least half a dozen points. Most important is that Christ 
= [172] 


the vanguard of the forces running together against the inherited tradition. . . .”’ 





Q. What is the real hinge of history, Dr. Malik? 


A. The real hinge of history to me is Jesus Christ. 


Q. If that be so 
apostolic initiative in witnessing to the world? 


, how can the Christian remnant recover an 


A. Not by magic; not by a clever trick; not by mechanical tech- 
niques which call for a special conference at six in the morning 
and another at eleven; not by many of the ways suggested in 
American theological literature, with their emphasis on meth- 
ods and techniques of worship and of invoking the Holy 
Spirit; not by mass organization simply. But especially by 
ardent prayer for the Holy Spirit to come mightily into the 
hearts of men. That is the most important thing. Jesus did 
not concern himself mainly with “how to organize,” although 
this is most important for the continuity of the Church. Do 
vou think that mass organization without the inclusion of the 
Holy Spirit, with all its grace and freedom and power, can 
withstand the smash of the Communist offensive? Not at all! 


QO. Where dare we as Christians hope for a breakthrough? 


A. In the field of Christian unity there are great signs of 
hope, I believe. I am encouraged by the awakening of people 
as a result of suffering and the sense of danger, and by the way 
people are giving themselves once again to the discussion of 
fundamental questions. The greatest possibility for a break- 
through exists in prayer for the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
The Holy Ghost is, as it were, now knocking at the door, 
fluttering around about us on every occasion. We must open 
the door. To the extent that people ardently pray for his 
coming—well, that is the greatest victory we can hope for, the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. 


Q. In medieval times the papacy was one of the greatest poli- 
tical forces. How far can the present political situation be 
attributed to a divided Christendom? 
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A. Insofar as the church interfered directly in political matters 
it was in error. You will find, however, that interference, in 
the sense of the Church itself taking responsibility for political 
decisions, including the decisions of the Inquisition, hap- 
pened, if at all, far less frequently than people who are moved 
by prejudices about history think. We have inherited a 
certain bequest of propaganda and prejudice which we should 
do our best to rise above for various reasons, including above 
all the reason of truth. But there is also the cause of Christian 
unity. There are now wonderful authentic works that can 
give us the truth about what actually happened in various 
periods of history. Insofar as any church—including my own, 
the Greek Orthodox church—was itself responsible for political 


decisions it was in great error. 


QO. How effectively and properly, in your opinion, has organ- 
ized Protestantism addressed the politico-economic crisis? 


A. I get the feeling now and then that the preoccupation of 
the Protestant churches with the affairs of the world, strangely 
enough and paradoxically enough, is either too much or too 
little. Too much, on the one hand, in thinking that by correct- 
ing politics and economics everything will be set right. There 
is a tendency, on the other hand, for people to withdraw from 
the world in the sense of pietism and quietism and other- 
worldliness. It seems to me that the right position is to keep 
everything in its place. Economics and politics are certainly 
realities, but not the primary realities with which the Church 
has to deal. The Church can examine these things in the light 
of the Holy Ghost and with the mind of Christ. But primarily 
the Church ought to be above politics and economics, ought 
to feel that it can thrive even in hell. If it is going to wait 
until the economic and social order is perfect before it can 
tell you and me individually that right here and now we can 
be saved, no matter what this politico-economic order is, it 
will never accomplish its proper work. Think of Jesus Christ 
saying to us: “You've got first to perfect your government, to 
perfect your social system, to perfect your economic system, 
before you take your cross and follow me.” He would never 
say that! 


‘The most important thing ... is ardent prayer for the Holy Spirit to come 
mightily into hearts of men. ... Jesus did not concern himself mainly with ‘how 
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A. If he is elected, why not? If he can get people to elect him, 
sure. 


Q. What is the main dynamism on which the Gospel of Christ 
relies for social transformation? 


A. The love of Christ. The indebtedness to Christ. The first 
commandment. I think that if Christians are infused with the 
mind of Christ and are socially conscious—believing in the 
reality of the social orders, and in their groundedness in man’s 
nature as a social being—such Christians will be social and 
economic revolutionaries. They won't stand for injustice in 
the social order, and will do everything they can to transform 
it. Therefore, I think that a mind completely charged with 
the Spirit of Christ inevitably brings dynamic transformation. 


Q. Today we often hear it said that the United Nations is 
“the world’s best hope for peace.” How do you feel about this? 


A. That formula is like all other clichés. While there is some- 
thing to be said for it, it is more of a propagandistic cliché than 
a real statement of truth. The United Nations is a very inter- 
esting thing and has its own possibilities—possibilities that 
should never be minimized. But the United Nations isn’t a 
cure for every problem. And the United Nations is limited 
by its own charter. It can’t do more than its charter permits it 
to do. It cannot rise above its own foundation which is its 
charter. Certainly the charter cannot automatically prevent 
the great powers from fighting each other. The United Nations 
is a great institution, it should be supported, it has done very 
well during the last 16 years. But it could have done much 
better. It isn’t such that we can go home and rely on it alone. 


Q. Do you consider the Church more than the United Nations 
as the real bearer of peace on earth? 


A. Yes, sir! Certainly. 


Q. By Church do you mean the Greek Orthodox church, the 


World Council of Churches, or what do you mean? 


to organize’....Do you think that mass organization without the inclusion of the 


Q. Do you feel then that there is too great a tendency for the 
Church to shape and approve particular programs of political 
and economic action, parties, and platforms, while principles 
are neglected? 


A. This happens at times and is very unfortunate. This does 
not at all mean that the Church does not have something to 
say about everything. But what it says about any situation 
should never so tie the Gospel down to that situation that the 
Cross and Christ and salvation and hope and faith and love 
become secondary and dependent upon such programs and 
pronouncements. 


Q. Do you think a clergyman should ever serve as president of 
the United Nations? 


Holy Spirit can withstand the smash of the Communist offensive? Not at all!” 


A. Well, the World Council of Churches itself says it isn’t a 
church, so it can’t be something it denies being. The question 
of ecclesiology is, of course, a great question—in a sense the 
greatest question that can be faced and discussed today: What 
is the Church? Which is the Church? In the presence of 
innumerable claims to be the Church, I think people must 
have a position at least as to what the basic criteria are. If 
there is a disagreement on whether these criteria are fulfilled 
in such and such an instance, that is quite allowable. But the 
specific criteria whereby the mind can tell this is the Church 
and this is not the Church seem to me to be a clearly-indicated 
condition for any sound ecclesiology. Among these criteria I 
would certainly include the unity of the Church, and the 
right episcopal order—these two things go together. One’s out- 
look on the Church conditions one’s theory of history. Is 
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history made up of our separate independent intercourses with 
God, or is there a unity in the continuity of history? Isn't 
there an historical solidarity in the dealings of God with man? 
This is to me the greatest question that can be asked about 
the Church and about its truth. 


Q. What do you personally think is the future of organized 


Christianity in our centur) 


4. If you mean the Church, it has a good future. The Church 
will never die. The Church is absolutely assured by Christ 
that he will be with it until the end of time. Everything is 
going to vanish except the Church. It will go through trials, 
I assure you, and many so-called churches are going to find 
out that they are not as much the Church as they thought. If 
vou mean by “organized Christianity” the Church, and if you 
are asking whether the Church as such will ever be dissolved- 
The Church as God 
willed it, as God organized it, as it has existed throughout the 


then the answer is that this is impossible. 


centuries, as Christ has continued to build it up—that will not 
vanish from this earth until he comes. When he comes then 


evervthing will be transformed 


Q. How shall we regard the attitude one often hears in our 
current situation, namely, that Christians are pledged not to 


combat this or that particular ideology but to preach Christ? 


{. | believe we must distinguish three things here. The first 
distinction is between the Church and those whom vou call 
Christians: the two are not the same thing. The second dis 
tinction is with respect to the attitude of Christians or the 
Church vis-a-vis the final religious realities, the final revelation 
of God. And the third distinction concerns their attitude 
towards the various modes of organizing human life practically 
and politically, towards the present economic and social order. 
Under this third distinction it is most important to ascertain 
whether Christians or the Church believe that through the life 
of reason we may discover ultimate truth and falsehood in 
respect to social and economic orders. Now, I am sorry to say 
that many people in our time have developed a despair of 
reason. You will find that they base their position, in the end, 
not at all on what is ultimately given, and which must there 
fore have a universal binding effect upon all men’s reason. 
[hey depend, rather, on force, accident, chance. If you make 
these three orders of distinctions, I would briefly say concerning 
the first one that undoubtedly the Church as a body cannot rest 
its fate on the ups and downs of social orders. Its fate depends 
upon its fidelity, its faithfulness to that fund of truth and salva- 
tion and mediation between God and man that it has received 
from the Lord. On the other hand, Christians as individuals 
are duty bound to take a position concerning all kinds of 
social and economic situations, and have every right to make 
their own destiny rest on the position they take. But they 
cannot compromise the Church. The Church should not be 
compromised by taking stands on social and economic matters. 
Christians have every liberty to compromise their own future, 
their own name, their own reputation, by the position they 
take on these things, while they remain Christians. About the 
second order of distinctions, it is part of my ecclesiology that 
the Church alone can speak authoritatively on matters of faith 
and morals. As to the third distinction, I would sav that 
Christians can distinguish between right and wrong, justice 
and injustice; they can do this on the basis of rational observa- 
tion, science, inquiry, the application of first principles, going 
deeply into things, and finally, expounding and showing to the 
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world that one position more than another is in accordance with 
the truth. Through reason we can obtain the truth concerning 
social and economic matters. In the end, this is a matter not 
simply of how you conceive theology, but of how you conceive 
history, and how you conceive human reason—whether you 
believe human reason has the power to grasp the truth and 
to affirm it, or whether you believe it is a dark thing with 
no power at all, so that the best that is left for man is some 
accidental ordering of things. I don’t believe this alternative 
at all. I believe that reason is a genuine power in man—put 


there by God. It is the greatest natural power man has. 


QO. Where do you think that Christianity has failed in its 
day-to-day opposition to communism? 

\. Christians have failed because they underestimated the 
nature of the Marxist-Leninist-Communist onslaught on the 
world. They minimized it at the beginning. They did not pay 
enough attention to it. And its development during the last 40 
vears, I assure you, was anything but inevitable. It could have 
been arrested at a dozen different junctures; it was only the 
folly, stupidity, and complacence of the Christians that allowed 
it to reach its present dimensions. 


QO. Would you spell that out just a bit more 


1. Yes. Our unfortunate minimizing and underestimating of 
the nature of Marxism-Leninism enabled that movement t 
attain the proportions it has. That is one cause of our failure 
to oppose communism. Another cause is the presence in West 
ern society of economic and social and political injustices. If 
Christians had attended to these problems they could have 
spoken with far greater meaning, with clearer and less bur 
dened consciences than they did, with all these problems 
existing in their own domain. And Christians did not work 
together. They were undermined by communism itself that 
entered their ranks and weakened them. There is so much 
sentimentalism, too, so much softheadedness, so much un 
authentic interpretation of the Gospel, so much disconnection 
in the minds of many Christians with the real streams of 
history. With such softness and softheadedness and senti 
mentalism, no wonder Communist doctrine and Communist 
infiltration met with such phenomenal success. 


QO. Do you not think then that communism is to be regarded 
simply as a Christian heresy? 


\. Well, this isanother one of those clichés. It has very little 
truth in it. All the truth it has is that Karl Marx arose from 
within the German Hegelian outlook. This would have been 
impossible without the Christian milieu, without the positive 
Lutheran Christian milieu. In that very vague, distant sense, 
communism can perhaps be regarded as a Christian heresy, 
and in the sense that it expresses a certain passion for social 
and economic justice. Unfortunately, this is all very mislead 
ing, however; in my opinion Marx’s concern for social and 
economic justice is for the purpose of destroying the other 
positive values in Western civilization. Marx was not inter 
ested in promoting social justice while at the same time 
wanting to retain belief in God, belief in man, belief in 
religion, and in all the things I regard as the supreme values 
in Western life and thought. On the contrary, he wants us 
to inflame the masses, in order to bring about the dictatorship 
of the Proletariat, for the specific purpose of destroying God 
and man and religion and freedom and such values. So I do 
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not see how you can call communism a heresy, let alone a 
Christian heresy, when you are dealing with a force whose 
aim is the ultimate absolute destruction of that from which 
it has heretically come forth. I would say that this statement 
should not be played up so much. 


OQ. What can Christians learn from the meteoric rise of world 
communism in little more than 40 years? 


\. The most important thing to learn is that we are still living, 

as the Germans say, zwischen den Zeiten, “between the times,” 
when demonic forces can quickly soar very high and can take 
possession of the world in very short order. If it isn’t com- 
munism, it will be something else. This battle between Christ 
and the devil is an eternal thing until Christ comes again. 
Christians therefore should be alert. Christians cannot watch 
too closely. Christ told us to watch day and night; we don’t 
know when he is coming again. The greatest lesson we can 
learn is that there is no security “between the times,” no 
security whatever. 






QO. What can we deduce from the fact that except for Lenin all 
of the once great Communist political leaders have been dis- 


credited? 


A. I can deduce from this that the time may come when Lenin 


too will be discredited. 


Q. Wherein lies our hope for defeat of the Communist 
ideology? 


A. In our faith in Christ. In the unity of watching together. 
In never being soft. In being the first under any circumstances 
to step out and acquit ourselves honorably like men, not letting 
silly, soft propaganda weaken our determination. In being 
clear in our own minds about the ultimate issues in the world 
today. In praying day and night, day and night. If there is 
one thing I want to stress, even to the clergy, it is the absolute 
importance of prayer. This is the most important thing for all 
men who truly believe in God. I would say our hope resides 
in these realities. 


QO. How important to this outcome is a popular resurgence of 
such Reformation doctrines as justification by faith alone? 


A. From my own point of view, these basic Reformation doc- 
trines have their validity, but it would be unfortunate to 
overemphasize them at the expense of other truths which the 
tradition has always held. I would therefore say that the 
resurgence of these doctrines, as far as they go, is important, 
but it must take place within the total truth. This resurgence 
would be dangerous if it meant a return of that spirit of the 
Reformation which might bring about greater disunity of the 
Church and further division of Christendom. I hope all of us 
have learned some lessons during the last thousand years, so 
that we may now stress not the things that separate us but the 
things that unite us. 


Q. Do you expect the Gospel of Christ again to become cul- 
turally and socially significant in our lifetime? 


A. Yes, even in our lifetime. Undoubtedly. I hold Christ to 
be relevant to every situation. I hold him to be present even 
though we don’t see him. 









CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Q. But my question is not merely one about Christian rele- 
vance, but whether we shall again see something approximating 
Christian culture on a significant scale in the modern world. 


A. Again I must say I am no prophet. I don’t know how these 
things will develop. I take courage from the fact that the Bible 
is now being read as much as or more than in recent decades. 
Bible agencies report that Bible sales are on the rise. From the 
lives of many people whom I know intimately I know that 
biblical grounding is an increasing passion in the lives of men. 
I also take courage from the fact that seminaries are becoming 
more and more biblically oriented. There are many signs 
of grass-roots revival in Christian quarters. I believe that even 
behind the Iron Curtain, and despite the oppression, many 
persons have awakened. I have information that this is hap- 
pening in Russia itself. I know that in France, in Italy, in 
England, and in America there is an increasing passion and 
concern for Gospel truth. I think these are wonderful signs 
and I hope they will increase in the future. To what degree 
and in what fashion we shall see a truly Christian culture I 
don’t know. 


Q. How do you explain the fact that despite the official Roman 
Catholic posture against communism, a Roman Catholic land 
like Cuba is in the Soviet camp, that Italy has the largest Red 
bloc outside the Soviet zone, that revolution and dictators thrive 
in so many Romanist lands? 






A. That question perplexes me as it does many people. I’ve 
wondered about it myself, but haven’t figured out the whole 
explanation yet. But by way of suggesting lines of inquiry 
that might explain this situation, I would make two or three 
remarks. The first is, God help these countries if they did 
not have the Catholic church in them! You should therefore 
be thankful for whatever influence the Catholic church was 
able to exert. You are probably looking at the problem from 
the negative side only. Have you stopped to think how these 
countries would have fared if the Catholic church with its 
well-formed anti-Communist attitudes did not exist there? 
Maybe communism would have swept over all these countries. 
I repeat, this thing perplexes me. But I would like to note 
how much these countries owe to the qualitative influence of 
Catholicism for having withstood as much as they did the 
onslaught of communism. That’s one line of thought and a 
very important one. We sometimes forget the positive and 
concentrate only on what appear to be the negative aspects. 
And what actuates us in this is not the truth but our preju- 
dices. The second point is that we may not be dealing with 
a causal relationship between Catholicism on the one hand 
and the spread of communism in some of the Catholic coun- 
tries on the other. It may be that it is not a religious-causal 
relationship at all but rather a cultural-causal relationship 
affecting people of certain cultural outlooks, namely, people of 
Latin or Mediterranean or Eastern-European culture as dis- 
tinguished, shall we say, from the Anglo-Saxon. Perhaps this 
problem is simply one of cultural temperament. 


Q. Just as Marxism reflects the Russian temperament? 





A. The imposition of Marxism upon Russia is an accidental 
thing; so we cannot say that it reflects the Russian tempera- 
ment. But there is a further point on the Catholic issue that 
we should not forget. West Germany today is very strongly 
Catholic, and yet no country—not even the Uniued States—is 
freer from communism than West Germany. No people on 
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earth are more anti-Communist than the Germans, and cer- 


tainly West Germany is strongly Catholic. This very striking 
example may tend to show that we are not dealing with a 
causal relationship between Catholicism and communism but 
I should also like to call 
your attention to the fact that the United States, 


also partially a 


rather with a cultural relationship. 
which is 
is not less anti-communist 


On the 


be more anti-communist than the 


Catholic country, 


on account of its Catholics. contrary, they appear to 


Protestants. Certain cul 


tures, certain outlooks on life, seem be more compatible 
with Marxism than others, regardless of the religion of that 
country. This is a question for further investigation; I’m only 
suggesting lines of approach. Another consideration is this: 
if one clings merely to an economic interpretation of life, be it 
socialistically or capitalistically organized, then the problem 
It is a fact that the 


Protestant world, 


seems completely different. 
world, the 
world. 


Anglo-Saxon 
is today a strongly capitalistic 
If Catholicism is not identified with capitalism, why 
should that fact damn it? If one looks only at economic phe- 


vomena and neglects all other distinctions, just how signif 


intly does Anglo-Saxon capitalism differ trom certain forms 
of socialism? So 


1d communism it is not right that this question be put with 


putting the question about Catholicism 


nv feeling of self-righteousness: such a feeling should be 


severely qualified 


quest for wo ld peace u hat posture ought the Chris 
] 


Church to assume in the struggle against communism 


s 


1. The Communists say they want peace; the Christian Church 


] 


But there is “ and peace! Some kinds of 


wants peace 


peace seem to me to be unchristian, 


peace” 
and the Church cannot 
ondone them unqualifiedly. A peace that is based upon tyr- 
anny is not real peace. A peace that is based upon fighting God 
ind Christ is not the right kind of peace. And a peace that is 
based upon international peace but is simultaneously waging 
class war is not Christian. The Christian Church ought to say, 
We're all for peace; but we want a peace that respects God 


and Christ and men; we want is not based on 


peace that 
tvrannyv; we wanta peace that is ‘all out’ peace— peace between 


classes as much as peace between nations.” 


O. Is nuclear war inevitable 4. No. 


QO. If not, how can we avoid it 
{. Through greater unity in the Western ranks, through the 
development of new techniques for challenging the Communist 
threat, through separating the people who are ruled by the 
Communist party from their rulers. This is something that 
Western leaders have not dared to do very much. They seem to 
think that the identification of ruler and ruled behind the Iron 
Curtain is an ironclad and fixed identification. So there are 
many ways to avert nuclear war. One thing we must never 
overlook, namely, the devastating cost of military weakness. We 
ought to maintain and increase whatever strength we can 
have. I sincerely believe that the mobilized resources of the 
Free World—economic, political, and spiritual—far 
outweigh any mobilized resources of the Communist world. 


moral, 


Q. How firm should the Free World be in the face of Commu- 


nist aggression? 


A. Very firm, immovably firm. 
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Q. Who is winning the Cold War? 


A. The Communists, if you compare their status in the world 
now with their status 10 years ago, let alone 20. 


“Arab bloc” go? 


~ 


O. Which way will the so-called 


1. In a crisis, I think some members will be neutral, but some 
think, would co-operate with the Western cause. 


Q. How will the Israeli-Arab conflict be resolved: 

A. You ask me a question before which | feel profoundly 
humble. I have no idea how it will be solved. I hope war will 
not break out between the two sides; that’s certainly the mini 
mum we should hope and work for, and I think this hope can 
be achieved. We must leave the matter to the future. 
O. Is world government inevitable? A. No. 


Q. If it comes, is it likely to be a form of political democracy 


or of totalitarianism? 


1. Political democracy—a development of the United Nations 


Q. Do you expect that in our lifetime communism may become 





passe as a world force? 





“shall,” 


| don’t know. It is possible for the West, for the non-Commu 


1. If you say “may,” yes. If you say 1 would reply, 
nist forces of the world, so to organize, mobilize, and deploy 
themselves as to bring about a disintegration of communism 


from within 


O. What new ideology ought the Christian to look for as he 
peers beyond communism into the future? 

1. A Christian ideology can only be one that is integrally 
grounded in the mind of Christ. Such an ideology would place 
spiritual things above material things; would affirm God the 
Creator, Christ the Redeemer, the Holy Ghost the Giver of 
life; would stress the Church; would stress man and his absolute 
dignity as the creature of God, created in his divine image and 
later redeemed by the blood of Christ. It would certainly have 
a social message, an international message of peace, equality, 
and mutual respect. The strong will come to the support of the 
weak, and the- weak will be humble and not rebellious. The 
infinite potential of science and industry can be turned to the 
enrichment of human life in a completely unprecedented man- 
ner that would bring blessing and happiness to all mankind, 
insofar as these depend upon material things. Because of 
human sin and human corruption, government and order will 
be of the essence; the Christian ideology cannot be an anarchic 
Education will be stressed. But unless the intel- 
lectual, the political, and the economic are put in their proper 
place as instruments willed by God for the sake of man—who 
is created in God's image and has fallen away from that grace, 
and yet, thank God, has been redeemed by Christ—they 
always have a tendency to overwhelm the human spirit and 
to rebel against God. So this is my vision of what you termed 
“Christian ideology.” While he hopes for these things, believes 
in these things, and works for these things, the Christian 
ought to be very humble; he should not expect miracles except 
as they are authentically wrought by the Holy Ghost. END 


ideology. 
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QO" age cherishes bigness and monolithicity. This 
fact is true in business and is becoming increas- 
ingly true in religion. The denominational trend toward 
consolidation has taken two specific forms. First, there 
have been mergers of “next of kin” churches similar 
in faith and practice (such as the recent union of the 
United Presbyterian Church and the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., and the earlier union of Methodist 
bodies); and second, mergers between remotely-related 
groups unlike in faith and practice (such as the re- 
cently-organized United Church of Christ which now 
embraces many of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church). 


MERGER GAINS MOMENTUM 


The urge to consolidate was dramatically underscored 
recently by the proposal of Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of the U.P.-U.S.A. He suggested that 
the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., the Protes 
tant Episcopal Church, The Methodist Church, and the 
United Church of Christ form one church of more 
than 18 million members. The idea was carefully nur- 
tured, then presented in strategic circumstances calcu- 
lated to gain for it the widest publicity. No sooner had 
Dr. Blake advanced his case than it was seconded by 
Bishop James A. Pike of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Whether this support hindered or helped the 
Blake proposal is difficult to determine, since the bishop 
had earlier enunciated what many considered heretical 
views concerning such doctrines as the Trinity and the 
Virgin Birth. Dr. Blake promptly took his proposal 
to the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, and along with it several overtures from local 
presbyteries supporting the project. The General 
Assembly “by an overwhelming voice-vote majority” 
agreed to approach the three other denominations to 
commence negotiations looking toward merger. 

Dr. Blake’s proposal is quite consistent with the 
objectives of the modern ecumenical movement and 


Harold Lindsell is Vice Redinis of Fuller Theological Semi- 
nary and author of several books. He reports and offers com- 
ment on the results of a poll of Protestant ministers just com- 
pleted under the auspices of Curistianrry Topay, and indi- 


cates the direction of a subsequent essay now in preparation. 
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commands the enthusiastic support of some eminent 
ecclesiastics. But it also faces the unqualified opposi- 
tion of some who have neither patience with nor use 
for organic union of churches in any shape or form. 
Since Dr. Blake’s suggestion is in the nature of an 
exploratory conversation and cannot lead to immediate 
merger, we can discuss its ramifications without oppos- 
ing or approving it. Evaluation of the relevant factors 
may nurture mature conclusion as to whether such 
merger is wise and good. 

One way to form an opinion is to find out what 
other people think. To this end Curistianrry Topay 
mailed a questionnaire to more than 100 leading minis- 
ters and denominational officials vitally involved in 
the ecumenical movement. Fifty other leaders were 
queried, from groups either hostile to the ecumenical 
movement as presently expressed in the NCC and 
WCC, or neutral but not involved. These latter per- 
sons were to serve as a “control group” against which 
to measure the results garnered from those in the ecu- 
menical mainstream. Such a survey, of course, need 
not be definitive for rather apparent reasons: First, a 
questionnaire may be drawn up ineptly, or it may be 
so slanted as to assure certain desired results. Second, 
the persons polled may not be truly representative of 
their denominations. These risks, however, were taken 
into account in Curistianrty Topay’s questionnaire. 
Whatever its shortcomings, the survey was intended 
sincerely to discover the ‘teoed thinking of key men 
on this subject of church merger. 


RESULTS OF A SURVEY 


The results show general unanimity on some points 
and substantial disagreement on others. Moreover, 
minority opinions shed considerable light on the pit- 
falls of church union. What do leading churchmen 
think of the Blake plan for merging the four major 
bodies into one church? A review of questions and 
replies is in order. 

Do you think that the “overwhelming voice-vote 
approval” of the Blake proposal by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian Church is representative 
of the opinion of the whole Church? Most replies to 


this question were in the negative. A number of men 
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indicated they did not know, or had doubts, or were 
unconcerned because they are not Presbyterians. It was 
rightly pointed out by several that approval by the 
General Assembly was not a vote to endorse merger 
but simply to “study” and to “confer” on the question. 
Some felt that the vote was a fair reflection of what 
the church wants; others considered the whole affair 
as ecclesiastically contrived by a small number of clergy- 


One 


Assembly’s affirmative vote 


men and denominational leaders. 
thought that the General 


Presbyterian 


was secured only because the proposal was a motion 
, and not a motion 
approving merger with specific terms and conditions. 


“to pursue’ the possibility of merger 


UNITY AND CREED 


One matter evinced complete unanimity. | he question 
Do you feel that the essential message of the Church, 
based on biblical revelation, should be played down 
for the sake of ecclesiastical unity? brought not a single 
affirmative reply. This response clearly suggests that 
no church union of lasting value can be based upon 
a defective message. It is the writer's opinion that, 
should there be a merger ultimately, any accompanying 
creedal formulation would not expressly violate th 
historic message of the Church. Debate is more like 

to center in what should be omitted than in whai 
should be World Council of 


Churches, whose minimum statement leaves room for 


included. Like the 


vast differences of opinion on questions like the Virgin 
Birth, the physical Resurrection, and the Atonement, 
the creedal basis of the projected new church could be 
equally broad. On the other hand, the problem of 


message could conceivably be 


solved by using the 
Anglican Thirty-nine Articles, the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, the Methodist Articles of Religion, or 
a combination of all of them. To adopt one of these, 
however, still would not solve the acute problem that 
right now plagues some denominations which already 
have satisfactory creedal affirmations, namely, how to 
eliminate those who do not believe the present creeds. 

Half of those polled thought it possible to conserve 
in a great united church those essential Christian doc- 
trines and convictions that have always characterized 
a strong Christian witness. Many others added quali- 
fying statements. Some thought it “possible but not 
probable.” Others thought such a united church would 
be similar to what churches already are, that is, mixed 
in theological perspective, some more conservative, 
Some 
felt that bigness makes conservation of essential doc 
trine and conviction impossible while others thought 
that size is of no consequence here. “It seems that 
‘unity’ always demands the widest latitude in doctrinal 
statement, with a resulting thinness that says very 
little,” was one comment. Another said, “The presup- 
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positions are not valid. Size and strength of conviction 
are not mutually exclusive as the question indicates.” 


FAITH AND ORDER 


Protestant Episcopal and Lutheran sources particularl) 
objected to any bifurcation of message and organization. 
hey argued that faith and order are inseparable; one 
does not exclude the other. Most respondents, however, 
understood the question the way it was intended. They 
replied that the message is of greater import than the 
organization since it is possible to have an organization 
without a message. A true message will get through 
to men even though the organization is defective. 

In connection with these questions on faith and order 
a most significant fact emerged. Several bishops in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church asserted that no union 
should occur which is not based on an acceptance of 
the historic episcopate. . if there 
is any question of union, it seems to me that it has 
to be based on the presupposition that what we want 
is re-union not just union. 


Thus one wrote, 


It seems to me that 
this is the only way in which we can proceed, other 
wise we end up with a Pan-Protestantism on the one 

le and various forms of Catholicism on the other, and 

is is not re-union. | think we ought to deal with this 
iact in the very beginning because certainly if we don’t, 
later on there is going to be trouble.” A recent edi 
torial in The American Church Quarterly plainly 
spelled out this idea by stating, 
organic to the Church.” 


“The episcopate is 
This same editorial argued 
for re-union not union; for catholic re-union not ecu- 
menical re-union. Therefore Episcopalians insist 
upon the historic episcopate as an essential element ol 
union this insistence spells either death of the union 
under consideration or acceptance of Episcopalian 
terms by the United Presbyterian Church and the 
United Church of Christ, with the Methodists already 
in the fold of episcopacy. 


ON THE ROAD TO ROME? 


Iwo questions looked beyond the union inherent in 
the Blake-Pike proposal: Do you think the unity Christ 
prayed for can be secured, or necessarily must be se 
cured, through mergers leading to one visible Church? 
and Is unity to be equated with structural and organi- 
zational forms such as that expressed in the unity of 
the one Roman Catholic church? The replies were 
almost all negative. The implications here are plain 
enough. While these answers do not speak against 
church mergers, their opposition to the idea of one 
church is evident. Moreover, the respondents believe 
genuine unity is possible apart from one church. 
The few who considered visible oneness essential 
said: “I doubt if the unity Christ prayed for will ever 


be achieved by the denominational divisions we now 
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have.” “General and complete fulfillment of Christ's 
prayer would be more clearly visible to the world 
through one visible church.” “Yes, Christ prayed for 
visible unity that the world may believe.” “I believe 
that the type of unity Christ prayed for would result 
in such mergers. It will not necessarily be secured by 
them.” “We must take the prayer seriously and work 
toward oneness. Ecclesiastical barriers do not make for 
sharing of love or life in Christ our common Lord.” 
Opponents pungently said: “I think that the use of 
that verse in John 17 as a proof text for this coerced 
unity is a grotesque perversion of Scripture. The 
exegesis which comes to such an interpretation is shal- 
low and shoddy.” “I find nothing in John 17 which 
would indicate that Christ had in mind ecclesiasticism, 
but rather a spiritual unity which is not directly related 
to, or dependent on, visible organization.” 

Again looking toward the future, CrrisTIANiTy 
lopay asked if the proposed merger could be inter- 
preted as a movement aimed ultimately at rapproche- 
ment with the Roman Catholic church. Answers were 
about evenly divided. 

The great majority felt that such a merger would 
indeed dilute or destroy the historic distinctives of the 
combining denominations. They also thought the loss 
of their own distinctives would be unfortunate; very 
lew would regard that loss with indifference. 

The proposed union raises questions about ecclesiasti- 
cism. It was asked, therefore, if such union would lead 
greater central authority and power at the expense 
of grass roots participation in the work of the Church. 
\ great majority said “Yes.” This, of course, is not 
to say that union would necessarily be either good or 
bad. The response does reflect, howev er, the expecta- 
tion that union would lead to a centralization of power 
and authority; controlled by fewer individuals, the 
Church would become more monolithic. Some feared 
that the people in such a united church would tend 
to occupy a position somewhat similar to the Roman 

Catholic laity who have neither voice nor vote in the 
operations of their local parishes or in what Rome does 
and says; others took an opposite view. One church- 
man said, “It might conceivably mean more ‘local’ 
autonomy—that depends on many factors.” Another 
replied, “More local initiative and diversity may be 
possible in the larger church where different traditions 
would forward their own seminaries and emphases.” 
Still another felt that “there would be more centraliza- 
tion. The ‘grass roots’ re also gain new areas of 
witness.” Another replied, “No. If the denominations 


involved in such a merger remain true to the best in 
their heritage there should be no danger of this. How- 
ever, it is a present-day danger in the ‘organization 
church’ even within denominations.” Some elaborated 
their fears. One said, “There is no question about this 
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coming to pass. Our own church is a classic example 
of this very thing, with a heavy-handed hierarchy of 
a few chairborne soldiers bossing the whole army.” One 
Presbyterian replied, “Yes. It has already done so in 
the United Presbyterian Church.” Another respondent 
felt that “it would substitute for the voice of Christ 
speaking by his Spirit through the Word (Bible) the 


voice of the ecclesiastical organization.” 
THE HESITANT LAITY 


CurisTIANITy Topay also tried to discover the minis 
ter's impression of the layman’s idea about mergers by 
asking Do you think that the lay people of your church 
are anxious for a merger of this (the Blake) type? 
About 90 per cent who answered the question said 

».” Others qualified their answers. One stated that 
his denomination is divided on this issue. Another 
said, “The University students, those who are thinking 
and reading and circulating among people, are anxious 
for a change. The Committed Core are hesitant.” 
Another added, “I think laymen in the majority have 
become disenchanted with the rigid denominational 
lines. The proof of this is the frequent crossing of 
denominational boundaries.” In this vein one said, 
“Probably the majority do not care, because we are in 
a day when most people join a church, not for convic 
tions, but for convenience.” One respondent believed 
that Episcopalians, except those trained in the Anglo- 
Catholic parishes, are in favor of merger. One answer 
whose larger overtones cannot be expanded here was, 
“Few are in favor of merger, but isn’t this beside the 
point? Does not the church exist to aid people to see 
and to be what they ought to see and be?” His reply 
suggested that most of those who disapprove of merger 
simply need to be educated in favor of merger. The 
auxiliary question What per cent of your people are in 
favor of merger? elicited 10 per cent or less as the most 
usual answer. Two estimated 60 per cent, another 
50 per cent, five 25 per cent, several 20 per cent, and 
a number replied “negligible,” “scant,” “low,” “very 


few,” “indifferent,” “small,” “don’t know any.” 


CONTROLLED LITERATURE 


Denominational literature is a strategic area of witness. 
Of the denominations included in the Blake proposal 
none has been attacked more severely for its church 
school literature than The Methodist Church. Critics 
have deplored its literature as in the main theologically 
liberal, and politically and economically leftist. There- 
fore those polled in the questionnaire were asked if the 
literature of the proposed church would represent the 
highest and the best in each tradition or the lowest 
common denominator on which all could agree. Sev- 
eral respondents said the question appeared “loaded.” 
A substantial majority thought the literature would 
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most likely be pitched at the lowest common denomi- 
nator rather than being representative of the best and 
highest in each denomination. Some suggested the 
policy would depend entirely upon the editors and 
their efforts, on the terms of the merger, and on what 
the leadership thought best for the people. Others 
thought a merged church might have different cur- 
ricula available to various elements within the church. 
One felt the Presbyterians stood to lose rather than to 
gain. One churchman commented that the lowest com- 
mon denominator idea “has long ago been abandoned 
by all leaders of the ecumenical movement.” Another, 
in a similar vein, said, “I think, for example, of the 
study booklet of the World Council of Churches on 
‘Christ the Light of the World.’ I don’t think this bears 
out the oft-expressed prediction of watered-down wit- 
ness. But the danger is there—certainly.” Contrari- 
wise, another wrote that “This has been one of the 
most sensitive spots in Our Own experience. Evangelical 
Christianity has been sabotaged many times in the 
literature of our denomination. Suave, sophisticated 
agnostics have been secured as authors, and rebuttal 
has been eliminated by ‘lack of space’ or ‘limitations 
The survey indicates that 


literature apparently will be a controversial topic in 


of an editorial schedule.’ ” 


any merger, and that many fingers w ill probe this issue 
if merger talks proceed seriously. 


ARE DENOMINATIONS WICKED? 


Ihe division of the Church of Jesus Christ into de- 
nominations has often been called a scandal and a sin. 
lhe poll included a question that checked reactions to 
such an idea. About 85 per cent of those polled do 
not regard denominations as a scandal and a sin. Impor- 
tant qualifications were added by some respondents. 
Several stated that while denominations per se are not 
sinful some divisions are sinful because they came 
about for basically unsound reasons and were occa- 
sioned by questionable motives. However, divisions 
truly aimed at preserving the true Christian faith are 
justifiable, they said. Those which perpetuate “out- 
worn human creedalisms, traditions, national and sec- 
tional prejudices, and encourage ecclesiastical rivalries, 
prides and ambitions” are wrong, however. Where 
“human traditions and viewpoints are absolutized” divi- 
sion is sin, said one. In favor of union, one argued that, 
“the biblical unity is oneness in Christ but this is to be 
manifest in life. Just try and explain divisions to a non- 
Christian. I think the most cogent reason for union 
is evangelistic to demonstrate we are one.” Another 
explained that “divisiveness, not division, is sin. Un- 
fortunately, denominational separateness and exclusive- 
ness are good breeders of the divisive spirit.” Still 
another called divisions a stumbling block; “. . . to be 
happy with this seems to me to be a sin. We should 
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seek to arrive at greater unity, eliminating barriers and 
division when this can be done without sacrificing con 
victions or doctrinal truth.” Others argued that de 
nominationalism has some excellent benefits and is in 
the plan of God. “There was only one door into the 
Ark,” said one, “but there were several rooms.” Another 
wrote that “the body has hands and feet. It’s the rela 
tionship to the one and only head of the Church (Jesus 
Christ) that is important.” And another stated that 
denominations are “a historic development resulting 
from the earnest endeavors of conscientious men to 
know and express Christian truth. It is unfortunate, 
but not a scandal or a sin.” The replies indicate it will 
be unfruitful to argue for merger on the ground that 
present divisions are sinful until a much greater num 
ber of people are convinced that they really are. 

The foregoing summaries represent replies from 
prominent denominational churchmen whose churches 
are deeply implicated in the ecumenical movement. 
As previously noted, 50 other church leaders outside 
the ecumenical movement were surveyed as a “control 
group’ to test the replies from ecumenical sources. On 
the whole, the answers of the control group paralleled 
the other. The differences between groups were at the 
level of percentages rather than at the level of basic 
conviction. Thus if 80 per cent of the first group re 
sponded affirmatively to a question, the control group 
normally responded with a higher percentage. But 
findings indicate no startling differences even in the 
most strategic areas of investigation. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE SURVEY 


[his poll suggests the following conclusions: 1. The 
message of the Church is considered essential in any 
merger; 2. the merger impetus comes largely from high 
level ecclesiastical sources and not from the grass roots 
of either clergy or laity; 3. while Christians are gravely 
interested in Christian unity, there is no general con- 
sensus of what true unity is or how it can be imple 
mented; 4. the pathway to merger has many pitfalls 
and very substantial roadblocks; 5. many who have 
grave reservations concerning merger remain to be con 
vinced that the Blake proposal is the real answer to 
disunity. 

Since Dr. Blake has proposed a plan he believes will 
solve disunity among the churches, we should certainly 
examine the situation further. First, we should study 
the reasons that favor organic union and by investi- 
gating those mergers already consummated discover 
whether they have accomplished their objectives. Sec- 
ond, we should offer some guidelines of those methods 
whereby unity has already been sought and delineate 
what we consider a sound solution to the problem of 
unity. To these questions we shall address a forth- 
coming essay. END 
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Dead Ashes and Solitary Re i10n 


BRUCE SHELLEY 


n unnamed “serious man” once reminded John 

Wesley that “the Bible knows nothing of solitary 
religion.” He was right. God's antidote for loneliness 
is Christ-created fellowship, life in the Church. 

The doctrine of the Church, however, stirs an un- 
easy conscience among many evangelicals who hesitate 
to support the ecumenical movement but who appre- 
ciate the serious study of the nature of the Church 
within that movement. They are aware that this fresh 
interest in the Church set churchmen searching their 
Bibles with new vigor. And those acquainted with de- 
nominational history recognize that a specific doctrine 
of the Church fathered various Protestant communions. 
Remaining convinced of the merits of their own dis- 
tinctive witness, they feel constrained to safeguard its 
uniqueness while attempting to relate it to the con- 
temporary scene. 

\t the same time many evangelicals zestfully sup- 
port the work of certain Christian movements which 
are not related to church supervision. Because of their 
vitness to the need of repentance, the merits of Christ's 
sacrifice, and the offer of forgiveness of sins through 
taith in Christ, independent movements have gained 
support from hundreds of denominational churches. 
But some evangelicals confess to mounting frustration 
over the attempt to reconcile independency with their 
doctrine of the Church. The major features of the 
doctrine of the Church, they feel, are taught in Scrip- 
ture as Clearly as the plan of salvation. They also ob- 
serve widespread misunderstanding of the Church 
which produces an individualism foreign to the Bible, 
and movements lacking responsible ties to the churches. 


RELIGIOUS INDIVIDUALISM 


he importance of the doctrine of the Church is dis- 
closed when we remember that our conceptions, in- 
cluding those of the Church, govern our actions. They 
control such practical matters as our gifts, our associa- 
tions, and our witness to the world. Is it not tragic, for 
example, to send out scores of zealous young people to 


Bruce Shelley is Assistant Professor of Church History in 
Conservative Baptist Seminary, Denver, Colorado. He holds 
the A.B. degree from Columbia Bible College, B.D. from 


Fuller Seminary, and Ph.D. from State University of Iowa. 


the earth’s mission fields with little understanding of 
God's purposes for the Church? Then dare we neglect 
the doctrine of the Church or fail to let the New Testa- 
ment have its say? 

Why, we could ask, is so much evangelism and 
Christian work today content with what the “serious 
man” called “solitary religion?” In some cases, “solitary 
religion” may be traced to deficiencies in local churches. 
Where the Gospel and personal salvation were no 
longer announced with clarity or where apostasy was 
not only imagined but real, Christian movements 
stepped forth and restored the means of new life. The 
history of churches reveals the threat of the slow death 
of institutionalism. Exhibit “A” of this trend is the 
church of Rome. Not a Protestant polemicist but a 
widely-read Roman writer, Karl Adam, acknowledges 
that “in the functioning of the Church, the human 
self, the human personality, the individual as such, falls 
wholly into the background” (The Spirit of Catholi- 
cism, p. 21, Image edition). How does Rome arrive at 
a position which seems so foreign to the New Testa- 
ment? Does not the New Testament declare that the 
individual, as well as the Church, is the temple of 
God (I Cor. 6:19)? Does Rome really do justice to the 
New Testament declaration of the priesthood of every 
believer (I Pet. 2:9; Rev. 1:6) when she declares that 
the fundamental and absolutely indispensable structure 
of the Church is in the pope and bishop (Adam, op. 
cit., p. 104)? Rome arrives at her position by carrying 
to an extreme what others do also to a degree, that is, 
permitting extraneous voices, whether denominational, 
historical, or personal, to muffle the biblical witness. 

Too often both in Catholicism and Protestantism, we 
have seen the fire die down because of such institu- 
tionalism and failure to hear God’s life-giving Word. 
But, as J. S. Whale writes, “We complain that the fire 
is low and looks like going out, forgetting that we have 
probably done little or nothing for some time to rake 
out the dead ashes and put on more coal” (The Right 
to Believe, p. 53). We overlook the fact that we are 
the Church, implicitly by our personal trust in the 
Head of the Church or explicitly by public identifica- 
tion with the local community of God’s people. ‘There- 
fore, we must share responsibility for whatever short 
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comings exist in the churches. After all, consciousness 
of sin in the churches gives us no green light for an 


Irresp nsible individualism. 


NO DISEMBODIED UNITY 


Salvation is personal but it is not individualistic, since, 
from the biblical perspective, union with Christ and 
union with the brethren are inseparable. Becoming a 
both cases We 


Christian is like taking a husband; 


gain “in-laws.” It is simply impossible to have God as 
Father and remain unrelated to His other children. 
Seeing this essential spiritual oneness some people 
conclude that all Jesus intended was to bring individual 
The Church 


as an institution, they assert, was far from his thoughts. 


men into a meaningful relation to God. 


Actually New Testament evidence warrants no such 
conclusion. 

New- 
ton Flew reminds us, “lie deep in the religion ot 
Israel” (Jesus and His Church, p. 


rich past Jesus drew a number of parallels to his own 


“The roots of the conception of the ecclesia,” 
From Israel's 


mission of calling a new people of God. Did he not 
speak of a “new covenant” (Matt. 26:28)? And 

(John 13:34)? Did he not call 
twelve apostles and compare them to the tribes of 
Israel (Matt. 19:28) and frequently refer to the “little 
Hock” (Luke 12:: 39. Matt. 26:31; John 21:16), in a 


way reminiscent of the ancient prophets (Isa. 40:11; 


“new commandment” 


Jer. 13:17)? Add to all this the message of forgiveness 
and the ordinances which he committed to his follow- 
ers, and little doubt remains that he laid the foundation 
of the Church. If the building was not complete, cer- 
tainly plans were drawn and the cornerstone laid. 
After his ascension, his indwelling Spirit sustained 
the profound unity between Christ and his ecclesia 
I Cor. 3:16; Rev. 1:13). The apostles compared it to 
the harmony between the body and the head (Col. 
1:18) or to union in God-ordered wedlock (Eph. 5:23) 
But our familiarity with these figures may blind us to 
other New Testament evidence. Think of Paul’s con- 
version experience. Seeking to suppress this cult of 
“the W ay 
days distant. When he approached the city a light 
dazzled him and a voice broke the silence, “Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?” Do not miss that! “Me,” 
said the voice. Had not he been harassing the Church? 
Later, as a servant of the Church, 


(Acts 9:2) his zeal drove him to a city six 


Paul's memory kept 
this humiliating experience fresh by watering it with 
tears (Phil. 3:6; I Cor. 15:9). But once revealed the 
unity of Christ and the Church remained a compelling 
motive for Paul’s suffering (Col. 1:24). From his let- 
ters we can discern scarcely any differences between 
Christ and his Body. He suddenly shifts from an ex- 
pected reference to the Church to a reference to 


Christ: “As the body is one and hath many members 
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» 2 also is C hrist” 


(I Cor. 12:12). Or he will use 
identical attributes of Christ and the Church (Col, 
2:9; Eph. 

In the New Testament, however, this spiritual unity 
is not abstracted. The Church, first persecuted then 
served by Paul, was as earthly as tears and fatigue. The 
ideal was not lost in a distant heavenly expectation; it 
was found in closely-knit groups of believers surround 
ed by a pagan world. The New Testament assumes 
that every Christian will give outward evidence of his 
relationship to Christ and His Church by joining with 
others who know the same Lord. 

Of course, once the Church is brought down to 
earth the imperfections begin to appear. Admittedly 
these earthly organizational characteristics—a_ written 
authority, visible ordinances and a human ministry— 
have occasioned strife and schism but we need 
remember that churches, just as individual believers, 
are simultaneously saint and sinner. Church history 
is replete with evidence of fallibility, pride, and sin in 
the Church, but the Bible vis that Christ is 
working in the church of Demas, Ananias, and Dio 
trephas no less than that of Paul, John, and Stephen. 
“The Church,” 
Winthrop Hudson writes, “does not live according 
to the flesh but it does live in the flesh. Organization 
is not the essence of the church, but organization there 


must be” (The Story of the Christian Church, p. 4). 


Here as in salvation faith is not sight. 


THE CHARTERED WAY 


In the light, then, of this church-centered fellowship 
in the New Testament, what can we say about those 
evangelical movements which are less than church re- 
lated? History cautions against haste in anathematizing 
movements which do not fit our accustomed pattern 
of Christian work. Jesus and his followers were con- 
sidered innovators and several of today’s accepted de- 
nominations were once considered “deficient” or “heret- 
ical” in their doctrine of the Church. If Christ is truly 
at work in these movements, we should acknowledge 
the Church in essence and remain open to the possi 
bility of a divinely-sent rebuke for our evangelistic 
failure. At the same time we may remain convinced 
that converts of such groups need church-centered 
nurture. And for their part these movements could 
recognize that firm theological and biblical reasons 
support practices in the churches and that the New 
Testament fails to encourage a “spiritual” Christianity 
which reduces to irresponsible individualism. 
Avoiding both a blind fruitless conformity to tradi- 
tional church life and an unwholesome individualism 
How long shall we fan dead ashes 
and when shall we light new fires for God? The need 
for spiritual pioneers persists. But let the pioneer know 


is no easy matter. 


that as to fellowship the way has been charted. END 
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he Bible, as we all 


Christ. Open its 


know, IS the book ol Jesus 
pages where you will, begin to 
ead, and before long the figure of the Saviour will 
rise up before you. Old Testament and New in their 
several parts: law, history, poetry, prophecy, gospels, 
epistles—Christ is the key to them all. We have only to 
recall that arresting comment in Luke’s Gospel which 
describes how our risen Saviour walked with the two 


travelers to Emmaus that first Easter afternoon and, 


beginning with Moses and 


1 : 
terpreted to them in all the scriptures the things con- 


all the prophets, he in- 
cerning himself.” That was the Master’s method of 
understanding the Scriptures, and only as we make it 
ours shall we understand them too. From Genesis to 
the Revelation, the Bible is the book of Jesus Christ. 

Important as that is, we must never torget that the 
Bible is also the book of the Holy Spirit. Paul called 
it “the sword of the Spirit.” Our present study explores 
the special relationship between the Holy Spirit and 
the Scriptures. 

We see it first with respect to the inspiration ol the 
Scriptures. With one voice the biblical authors claim 
1 divine character for their writings. Although their 
distinctive powers of pe rsonality were fully employed 
in producing the sacred volumes, a divine influence 
energized and presided over them. We must not, how- 
ever, limit this inspiration to the authors, for it ex- 
tended beyond them to their writings as well. “All 
Scripture is inspired by God.” Although we may speak 
of the sacred historians, prophets, poets, and apostles 
as inspired men, we fall short of the truth until we see 
that the Scriptures themselves were directly inspired 
by God. To His sovereign influence we must ultimately 
attribute not only the thoughts and ideas of Scripture 
but the words in which they are clothed. The Word 
of God consists of the words of God. 

Now the Scriptures identify the Holy Spirit as the 
agent of their inspiration. W hen the apostle says, “All 


Scripture is inspired by God” or “God- breathed,” he 
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traces the origin ol the Scriptures to the Spirit ol God, 
for in the original breath and spirit are the same word 
lo the Third Person of the Trinity in particular wx 
owe the production of the Bible. He revealed the hid 
den thoughts of God to men, then directed and con 
trolled the writing of his revelation. Thus Paul again 


declares, “What no eve has seen, 


nor ear heard, no 
the heart of man conceived, what God has prepared 
tor those who love him, God has revealed to us through 
the Spirit. . And we impart this in words not taught 
by human idles but taught by the Spirit, combining 
the truths of the S Spirit with the words of the Spirit. 
Peter testifies, “No prophecy ever came by the impuls: 
of man, but men moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from 
God.” Notwithstanding our inability to theorize dog 
matically on the method of the Spirit's inspiration, the 
fact stands plainly enough before us for our acceptance 
Although we have no desire to depreciate or neglect 
the human element in the Bible, we firmly contend that 
this is a se condary factor. To read the various books in 
the light of the individual personalities who produced 
them—their temperaments, circumstances, experiences, 
and so forth—is a legitimate and profitable discipline 
We esteem the authors as men of unique spiritual 
genius and insight. Yet we do neither them nor their 
works any injustice when we confess that we reverence 
these books not so much because of their human au 
thorship, as their divine authorship. It is no discredit 
Paul, for example, that we cherish and study his 
epistle to the Romans primarily because of its inspira 
tion by the Holy Spirit, and not just because we recog 
nize the apostle’ S superior spiritual and intellectual 
stature. Indeed, only on this basis can we justly ap: 
preciate and evaluate any of the biblical books. And 
the writers themselves would all agree that herein lies 
their sole right to be heard and heeded by the Church 
We cannot stress too strongly the importance of this 
fact. The authenticity of the Bible as the Word of God 
depends entirely on its inspiration by the Spirit. Like- 
wise its supreme authority. Likewise its divine iner- 
rancy or accuracy in all matters whereof it speaks. 
Less apparent to many of us is the Holy Spirit's pres 
ervation of the Scriptures. The Bible has come down 
to us from high antiquity. Portions of the Old Testa 
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ment are 3,500 years old, dating from the early ages 
of civilization. The latest books of the New Testament 
have been in circulation for nearly 1,900 years. 
Throughout most of this time the Scriptures were 
transmitted by scribes and copyists, the printing press 
being a comparatively recent invention. You can readily 
imagine how easy it would have been for the sacred 
text to have become hopelessly corrupt and its divine 
message blurred beyond recognition in this process. 
Every one of the countless copyists involved in the work 
of transmission was liable to make serious mistakes, 
not to mention the desire of wicked unbelievers delib- 
erately to tamper jwith the divine Word. It is therefore 
startling to learn the verdict of modern scholarship. 

Take the Old Testament. After painstaking study 
of the wealth of ancient manuscript evidence, the best 
Hebrew scholars assure us that our Old Testament is 
entirely reliable. Although there are many different 
readings, they give us no cause for concern, for they 
affect no major doctrine. Each new discovery reaffirms 
this verdict. The Dead Sea Scrolls of Isaiah, for ex- 
ample, uncovered only a few years ago, and dating 
from before the birth of Christ, substantially corrob- 
orate the text of that prophecy as it appears in our 
English Bibles. One of my seminary professors, a dis- 
tinguished Old Testament expert who held a low view 
of biblical inspiration, told us that scholars are more 
certain of the Old Testament text than of the works 
of the great sixteenth century dramatist and poet, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 

The same is true of the New Testament. Two of 
the foremost authorities on the Greek New Testament 
within the past century, Bishops Westcott and Hort, 
said: “If comparative trivialities such as changes of 
order, the insertion of the article with proper names, 
and the like are set aside, the words in our opinion still 
open to doubt can hardly amount to more than a 
thousandth part of the whole New Testament.” 

In all essential matters of faith the biblical text 
through the centuries has remained trustworthy and 
true to the original inspired autographs. In the words 
of an outstanding contemporary British scholar, “the 
Bible text has come down to us in such substantial 
purity that even the most uncritical edition of the 
Hebrew or Greek . . . cannot effectively obscure the 
real message of the Bible, or neutralize its saving 
power.” 

What is the explanation of this marvelous preserva- 
tion of the Scriptures? The only reasonable, logical 
answer is that this is the work of the Holy Spirit. He, 
as the Third Person of the Trinity, is now active in 
the world, and by his “singular care and providence” 
he has kept his Holy Book trustworthy through the 
centuries. As he guards the seed of divine grace planted 
in the soul of every believer till it blossoms into the 
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full fruition of life everlasting, so he guards the seed 
of the divine Word till it brings forth the full harvest 
of God’s eternal purpose. 


CONFIRMATION OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Consider next the Holy Spirit and the confirmation of 
the Scriptures. We are not hard put to find ample ob- 
jective reasons for believing that the Bible is the very 
Word of God. Over and over again we hear in the 
Scriptures this august phrase, “Thus says the Lord.” 
The biblical authors unhesitatingly equate their writ- 
ings with the utterances of the Eternal. Our Lord so 
regarded the canonical Old Testament, and promised 
that the same divine character would permeate the New. 

To these open claims we must add supporting evi- 
dences from within the Scriptures themselves. The 
unity of the books, the uniqueness of their redemptive 
theme, the sublimity of their style, and the fulfillment 
in detail of scores of prophecies all alike authenticate 
the inspiration of the Bible. 

Then there are also outside evidences. History, 
archaeology, the survival of the Scriptures despite per- 
sistent attempts to destroy them, their universal appeal 
to the human heart in every age, and not least their 
unique power to transform both individuals and entire 
societies from sin to righteousness, further attest their 
supernatural origin. 

Certainly the doctrine of the Bible as the inspired 
and inerrant Word of God is not wanting in sufhicient 
objective evidence. Indeed the evidence is so over- 
whelming that we might suppose it would compel every 
rational man to bow before it. Nevertheless, we know 
that this is by no means the case. We are distressed to 
find multitudes of intelligent people, even within the 
Christian Church, who repudiate this doctrine on what 
they believe to be rational grounds. Why is it, then, 
that equally intelligent people on examining the same 
objective facts arrive at the opposite extremes of faith 
and unbelief? To answer that some have the will to 
believe, while others do not, is no real answer. It only 
poses the deeper question: Why do some have the will 
to believe, while others do not? 

This brings us to one of the profoundest principles 
of Christian faith. Paul explains it by saying that the 
natural man, the unregenerate man, the man who does 
not have the indwelling Spirit of God, does not re- 
ceive the things of God. Indeed, he cannot. His mind 
and heart and will are so perverse and steeped in re- 
bellion against God that no amount of objective testi- 
mony will ever convince him of divine truth. He must 
be born again, or he cannot see the kingdom of God, 
much less believe the book of the Kingdom. Only by 
the inner witness of the Holy Spirit in our hearts can 
any of us accept the Scriptures as the Word of God. 
Without this internal confirmation we can only con- 
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tinue in blind rejection and unbelief. After carefully 
listing various objective arguments whereby the Bible 
abundantly evidences itself to be the Word of God, 
the Westminster Confession of Faith wisely adds: 
“notwithstanding, our full persuasion and assurance 
of the infallible truth and divine authority thereof is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing wit- 
ness by and with the Word in our hearts.” 

By this inner testimony of the Spirit to the Word 
and through the Word the Church at first endorsed 
the sacred canon and formulated the orthodox doctrine 
of Scripture. To stand in the line of historic Christian 


taith we must have the same unchanging witness. 
INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Now if the Holy Spirit is necessary tor the confirma- 
tion of the Scriptures, no less is he necessary for their 
interpretation. 

Perhaps on occasion you have listened to an Italian 
or German opera. You may have been moved by the 
beauty of the musical score and the skillful artistry of 
the performers, but unless you knew the language the 
meaning of the opera completely escaped you. No mat- 

r how attentively you listened, you could not under- 
ste mn it. But if someone who spoke the language had 

translated the words for you, then you would have 
et 

The same thing is true when we approach the Word 
fF God. It is written in the language of heaven, but 
we speak the language of earth. Its vocabulary is the 
vocabulary of holiness, but we know only the vocabu- 
lary of sin. It reveals the mind of the Spirit, but we 
have the mind of the flesh. By nature we cannot under- 
book in an 
unknown foreign tongue. While we may appreciate 


stand it. The Bible reads to us like a 


its grandeur and beauty, its spiritual truth is as unin- 
telligible and unmeaningful to us as an encyclopedia 
to a newborn infant. We not only reject it, we cannot 
even begin to make sense out of it. The apostle says, 
“the natural man does not receive the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are folly to him, and he is not 
able to understand them because they are spiritually 
discerned.” In short, we must have Someone to inter- 
pret the Word, if we are to step out of our darkness 
into its marvellous light. 

The Author of the Scriptures therefore becomes 
their infallible Interpreter. He not only objectively re- 
veals the thoughts of God in the Word; he also per- 
sonally opens our minds and instructs us so that with 
saving understanding we can grasp them. “The Holy 
Spirit . promised Jesus. 
“When the Spirit of truth comes, he will 
guide you into all the truth.” Paul declared, “No one 
comprehends the thoughts of God except the Spirit of 
God. Now we have received . . 
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. will teach you all things,” 
And again, 
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God, that we might understand the things freely given 
to us by God.” Calvin referred to the Bible as th: 
school of the Holy Spirit. He is the teacher whose 
illumining powers enable us to comprehend the other 
wise incomprehensible Word. 

So it happens that humble, unlettered believers 
taught by the Holy Spirit are often far in advance o| 
their intellectual superiors in their knowledge of the 
Bible. They feed on its spiritual meat; where as, bril 
liant scholars with all the historical, 
literary facts surrounding 


Thus 


linguistic, and 
biblical passage at their 
fingertips sometimes starve their souls with spiritual 
husks. A professor in the Sorbonne, the principal theo 
logical college France, admitted he never unde1 
stood the doctrine of the apostle Paul until it was ex 
plained to him by a cobbler in Lyons. 

We must never disparage education, study, and 
scholarship where the Bible is concerned, but we must 
always subordinate them to the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. For to understand the Holy Scriptures we must 
have the Holy Spirit as our Interpreter. 


TRANSFORMING POWER OF THE SCRIPTURES 


think of the Holy Spirit in relation to the 
transforming power of the Gakieens 


Finally, 


Like a chain of miracles across the centuries are the 
changes wrought in human life by the power of the 
Word of God. We cite but two: one ancient and onc 
modern. 

In his Confessions, Saint Augustine tells how he 
heard a voice bidding him take and read the Pauline 
epistles he had recently been studying. He says: “I 
read in silence the first place on which my eyes fell 
:13,14, 


ingly as in the day, 


(Romans 13: ‘Let us conduct ourselves becom 


not in reveling and drunkenness, 
not in debauchery and licentiousness, not in quarrel: 
ing and jealousy. But put on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make no provision for the flesh, to gratify its desires’ ). 
I neither cared, nor needed, to read further. At the 
close of the sentence, as if a ray of certainty was aa 
into my heart, the clouds of hesitation all fled at once.” 
In that moment by the power of the written Word the 
youthful profligate, the heartbreak of his godly mother 
Monica, was lifted forever out of his vice into the 
sweet purity of a life of Christian devotion. 

Now for a more modern incident. In the late eight 
eenth century the mutineers on the British ship, 
Bounty, landed on Pitcairn Island in the South Seas. 
With some of the native women they established 
settlement which rivaled Sodom and Gomorrah for its 
iniquity. Sometime later while rummaging through a 
sailor’s chest, the sole survivor of the mutineers, Alex 
ander Smith, came across a Bible. He made it the text- 
book and standard of conduct for the community. 
When an American whaler landed there in 1808, the 
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WHITHER AFRICA? 


G. MCLEOD BRYAN sounds a clear warning that the 
church must wake up in Africa—or lose the peo- 
ple. He also examines the seven forces competing 
for Africa—tribalism, Islam, Christianity, national- 
ism, racism, communism, and educationalism. 
Working for the Danforth Foundation, Bryan visited 
all the African universities and 25 countries, and 
taught in a Nigerian seminary. He presents a 
highly informative picture of Africa in provoca- 
tive fashion. Nov. 27. $3.00 





THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
IN MODERN PERSPECTIVE 


OWEN M. WEATHERLY believes the Decalogue out- 
lines basic conditions for the fulfillment of human 
life. Society must obey the universal law which 
it reveals. Ready for study during the January- 
March International Lessons. Jan. 8. $3.00 


THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS 


WALTER LUTHI interprets Paul’s epistle as a friendly 
letter written to common folk—the difficulties lie 
not in its form but in its subject—grace. Liithi 
throws the true nature of grace into high relief, 
and gives us the key to understanding this mag- 
nificent epistle. $4.00 


EVEN UNTO DEATH 


|. C. WENGER interprets the lives and beliefs of 
sixteenth-century Anabaptists through their letters, 
tracts, confessions, and court testimonies. Prot- 
estantism owes them a great debt, not only for 
their insights into Christianity, but for their fear- 
less persistence even unto death. $2.50 


WHEN ISRAEL 
CAME OUT OF EGYPT 


GABRIEL HEBERT compares the deliverance of the 
Hebrews to the spiritual deliverance accomplished 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. He discusses 
also questions raised by scholars about the Exodus 
and answers them. Nov. 6. $1.75 
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FORGIVENESS AND HOPE 


RACHEL HENDERLITE uses “justification by faith” 
as the organizing principle for this probing study 
of neglected theological elements in Christian edu- 
cation. She feels the church must build upon its 
own faith to have a solid basis for an educational 
program. $2.75 










WORK IN MODERN SOCIETY 


J. H. OLDHAM stresses that Christian faith must 
provide an understanding of life (and apply it to 
everyday decisions) for men to live in the pres- 
sures of industrial society. Paper, $1.00 


PLAIN MR. KNOX 


ELIZABETH WHITLEY clears away the fog of dis- 
tortions surrounding the figure of John Knox, 
revealing the true nature of the dour Scot who 
built a people’s church. Using Knox’s own words 
from speeches, letters, sermons, and debates with 
Mary Queen of Scots, she gives us a giant who 
could neither be bribed nor browbeaten. He never 
compromised the truth nor held his tongue to 
please any man. Above all, he spoke for the 
ordinary man. $3.00 


THE EUCHARISTIC MEMORIAL 
Part Il: The New Testament 


MAX THURIAN brings insights from his life in the 
Brotherhood of Taizé to this study of the New 
Testament meaning of eucharistic worship. He 
believes that the real presence of Christ must be 
studied within the liturgical action and not isolated 
as a separate theological problem. Vol. 8, Ecu- 
menical Studies in Worship. Paper, $1.75 


LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Four new volumes bring to 13 the number of 
books now available in this helpful series. They 
are: Vol. 6—Judges, Ruth, 1, 2 Samuel by Eric C. 
Rust; Vol. 13—Ezekiel, Daniel by Carl G. Howie; 
Vol. 16—Matthew by Suzanne de Dietrich; and 
Vol. 21—Romans, 1, 2 Corinthians by Kenneth J. 
Foreman. Over 200,000 copies of LBC volumes 
have been sold in the first two years. Single copies, 
$2.00; 4 or more, $1.75 
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crew found an ideal commonwealth governed by Smith. 


No illiterates, thieves, liars, drunkards, profaners, 
adulterers, or murderers cast their stigma on the com- 
munity, but righteousness and its fruits of happiness 
blossomed everywhere. A single copy of Scripture trans- 
ormed that tropical cesspool into a moral paradise. 
sacred books there is none with 


\\ hence 


resides in the 


In all the world ol 


l power like this \\ hat is its secret? does it 


ome? Do not say the powel Written 


\Vord itself. That is a mechanical, idolatrous view. 


Suppose Jesus had written the words “Lazarus, come 


forth,” on a piece of papyrus, and somebody finding 


them had hurried to the 


He might have read the 


dead man’s tomb with them. 

words of Jesus from dawn 
to midnight and shouted them with gusto into the 
vawning darkness of the tomb, but never the slightest 
would the corpse have stirred. The power that brought 
forth Lazarus from the grave lay not in any magical 
words, but in the Person of the Son of God. 


Likewise the power that through the centuries has 





he hermeneutical question and the relation of 


kerygma and history are probably the major prob- 
New ¢ 


move beyond the Bultmannian consensus. 


lems to be resolved it Testament theology is to 
Bultmann 
is correct in asserting that the basic problem is herme- 
neutics, because Protestantism cannot exist apart from 
the principle of the authority of Scripture. How do we 
interpret a historical document so that it is relevant for 
our life? We may agree that there is such a thing as a 
Vorverstiindnis (a pre-understanding ), an interest and a 
question which impel us to come to Scripture. But we 
cannot, as Bultmann does, narrowly define what this 
must be, and ignore the complexities of the Church’s 
conviction that the Bible is Holy Scripture. Awareness 
of a “pre-understanding” does not allow the privilege 
of interrogating Scripture as though the only questions 
worth uking were already The fundamental 
“Teach me.” It was not 
the business of Jesus to answer questions but to ask 


known. 
concern is to say to the Bible. 


Nieie is Assistant ae ea of New iadiae in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He holds the B.A.Sc. degree 
from University of British Columbia and Th.D. from Prince- 
1941-45. 


] ames P. 


ton Seminarv. He served in the Canadian military, 
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brought forth multitudes from the granite tombs of 
spiritual death by the words of Holy Writ is the power 
of the Spirit of God. We must not imagine that th: 
Scriptures have any independent miraculous power o! 
their own. They are channel, not source. If the Spirit 
did not continually energize them, they could do noth 
ing. Peter's words, “You have been born anew 
through the living and abiding Word of God,” must bx 


coupled with Paul's, “He saved us . . . by the washing 
of regeneration and renewal in the Holy Spirit.” 

The transforming power of the Holy Scriptures is 
the transforming power of the Holy Spirit. The divin 
Author is as present in and with his Word forever. 

The Bible is the book of the Holy Spirit. To gain 
eternal profit from its pages we must be men and 
women of the Spirit. We must be born of the Spirit, 
indwelled by the Spirit, controlled by the Spirit, taught 
by the Spirit. And our Lord has promised that the 
Father will give the Spirit in all the fullness of his 


ministry to everyone who asks him. END 













them. Existential theology is arrogant in assuming that 
philosophy knows what the right questions are. Unless 
we are willing to face the questions the Bible puts to us 
we cannot claim that it is the authority which we 
formally confess it to be. The Bible is a means of grace 
and God is able to speak to us through it in spite of 
as well as because of whatever Vorverstiindnis we may 
bring to the text. It is not possible to bring a Vorver 
stiindnis as to what the action of God must signify or 
wherein it must be distinct from the action of man or 
the events of nature. To so define the possibilities ol 
the action of God in terms of existential philosophy 
before we ever come to the Bible is to assume a re 
strictive and arbitrary superiority over the Word 

God. Understanding of the action of God and of the 
will and purpose behind it is so important for biblical 
theology that we must seek out the biblical 


and allow them a normative role in interpretation. 


categories 


Although there will always be an existential aspect in 
biblical interpretation, the Bultmannian question as to 
the “understanding of the self,” controlled as it is by 
the categories of Heidegger, is too restrictive to com 


prehend the fullness of the biblical message. In en 
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deavoring to go beyond Bultmann at this point, the 
Church is challenged once again to get beyond the 
ancient gnosticism (e.g., the Gospel of Truth) which 
also interpreted the Gospel in terms of self-understand- 
ing and thus got rid of the realistic eschatology of the 
New Sieh, especially that of the Reusth Gospel. 
Such a starting point necessarily leads to demytholo- 
gizing. But if we redefine the starting point we may 
be able to validate the apocalyptic imagery in the New 
Testament. This new starting point should be the 
understanding of the self in history—in the history to 
which the Bible bears witness. This will allow us to 
retain the realistic eschatology of the Bible, and also 
to face without evasion (demythologizing) the biblical 
witness to the nature of evil in its trans-subjective 
aspects. Bultmann can do nothing with the Satanology 
of the New Testament. But the Gospel and trans-sub- 
jective evil are inextricable, and adequate interpretation 
must be able to do justice to this fact. 

Bultmann’s understanding of the self has not, at 
least as far as he has developed it, gotten beyond the 
But this ex- 
istential pessimism is no norm for biblical interpreta- 
tion. There is a weakness here which runs through all 
forms of existentialism. It is not at all certain that the 
disquiet in Dasein (as defined by Heidegger) is really 
anxiety for God, and that therefore this anxiety has the 
legitimacy of a critical principle by which we know 
what faith should assert and what it should reject in 
the biblical message. Beyond this pessimism there is 
a word to proclaim about the kingdom of the dead and 
the relation of the resurrection of Jesus to the resur- 
rection at the last day. The Church has always pro- 
claimed Christ as alive. On this question and its corol- 
lary of life after death we wish to hear a clearer word 
from the existential theologians. Or do they after all 
really avow an ultimate existentialism which leaves 
death the complete victor? If so, then existentialism 
and scientism have combined to mute the true message 
of the resurrection of Jesus. This has to do with much 
more than the existential faith of disciples. 

It is necessary then to get beyond Bultmann’s restric- 
tion of the center of Christian faith to Christ in nobis 
or pro nobis. The New Testament is concerned also 
with Christ in himself. Here is where existential escha- 
tology and the realistic eschatology of the Bible diverge. 
Concern with Christ in himself leads to understanding 
of the place of Creation, Incarnation, Christian history 
(in a total sense), and vocation in this world by the 
Church. In addition, the imperative “walk by the 
Spirit” means more than “walk by your own existential 
decision.” Here we must retain the language and mean- 
ing of Paul and confess the Spirit to be a personal 
power extra nos. 

The radical dichotomy between Bultmann’s interpre- 


basic pessimism of the early Heidegger. 
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tation of Scripture and of the Word of God must be 
overcome by resolving the ambiguities in his view of 
history. The restrictive character of the “understanding 
of the self” is one with his rejection of the possibility 
of any meaning of history. Bultmann’s Gifford Lectures 
(History and Eschatology, 1957) show his existentialist 
despair of history as a meaningful whole. He is left 
with an idea of meaning in history, but not history in 
its common sense. He rejects (total) history in favor 
of an individualistic historicity. This approach, which 
really governs his existential interpretation, is in strik- 
ing contrast to the strongly positivistic view of history 
he had earlier employed in his historical, especially 
form-critical, studies of the New Testament and its 
world. But it is not legitimate to destroy the historical 
worth of the gospels with one definition of history onl) 
to try to rehabilitate the Gospel (the value of the 
kerygma) by means of an entirely different understand- 
ing of history. Historical understanding must Cunlike 
Bultmann ) allow for the witness of the Old Testament 
to history, the problem Paul treats in Romans 9-11, 
and the questions of historical continuity with which 
the New Testament writers wrestled. This material 
will not submit to existential historicity. It is doubtful 
whether we should use the term history for the life 
of an individual. It belongs better to the life of a group 
and to a public process. It is possible to say that man 
is an agent of history, but the Christian man is an 
agent of the eschatological process insofar as he is a 
member of the Body of Christ living in obedience to 
the purpose for which God called this Body into being. 
God and Satan as agents of history are never alone. 

The rigid differentiation of Dasein from Vorhanden- 
heit in existentialism supports this ambiguity in Bult- 
mann’s historical understanding. It also supplies a 
cause of offense at myth, since myth seems to blend the 
two aspects of existence. But the structure of the two 
ages which underlies the New Testament eschatological 
view of history cannot be compressed into Dasein, nor 
can it be dissociated from the time process. Behind the 
time process is the biblical view of the personal God 
who pursues a goal in history, and not only in the 
existence of the individual. 


HISTORY AND MEANING 


We shall be helped here also if we refuse to make too 
much of the distinction between Historie (mere history 
as an object of scientific study) and Geschichte (the 
event and its effects on present and future). The nine- 
teenth century's overemphasis on Historie is not cor- 
rected by a twentieth-century overemphasis on Ge- 
schichte which is dissociated from the problems of the 
time process. The problem is met in interpreting the 
ephapax, the once-for-allness of the saving event in 


Christ. Bultmann has shifted this completely to the 
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realm of Geschichte, of the existential decision which 
results in eschatological existence. But the New Testa- 
ment describes the once-for-allness of the death of 
Christ as, in these terms, an event as much in Historie 
as in Geschichte. We must either redefine Geschichte 
in order to allow the emphasis on the pastness ot the 
event or conceive of a co-existence of Geschichte and 
Historie. When Bultmann says that the cross of Christ 
is not salvation event because it IS the cross of Christ, 
but that it is the cross of Christ because it is salvation 
event, he is expressing as an either/or what can only 
e a both/and. The once-for-allness of Christianity has 
something to say about Christ in himself, not merely 
about the moment by moment of existential meditation. 
The event of Jesus Christ is datable. The difference 
between Incarnation and Resurrection is not a matter 
of my decision but a matter of about 30 years on 
our time scale. 

Cullmann accuses Bultmann of neglecting in the 
biblical view of history the idea of oikonomia as a tem- 
poral succession of events. Bultmann retorts that Cull- 
mann’s view of Heilsgeschichte (holy history) provides 
no criterion by which to distinguish its events as Divine 
in contradistinction to the events of secular history. 
Certainly the definition of Heilsgeschichte and its rela- 
tion to gene! ral history require more precise delimita- 
tion, but this can only be done where there is an ac- 
ceptance of the New Testament proclamation of the 
This is revealed 
now in Jesus Christ, yet in its consummation it is still 


revelation of the goal of all history. 


future to the time of his Resurrection and Ascension. 
THE PAROUSIA AS CENTER 


In giving the central place to the Cross rather than to 
the Parousia, Bultmann continues the trend of the 
older pietism Cand orthodoxy). This is of a piece with 
his rejection of the goal of history. The result is the 
same egocentricity ch: iracteristic of the forms of pietism, 
which show no sense of belonging to a history of salva- 
tion which transcends my existential decision, my ex- 
perience, and the limits of my Geworfenheit (thrown- 


ness ) 


in this world. But the Cross attains its signifi- 
cance only in light of the goal of the revelation of the 
glory of Christ in the future. The Parousia is the center 
of the New Testament theology and represents the 
goal of the divine purpose. The Cross is the event in 
our history which reveals the attainability of that goal 
and guarantees its realization in a yet future kairos (the 
time of God's action). Apart from the knowledge of 
the goal, the means which God uses to attain his goal 
cannot be understood. As Lowith (Meaning in History, 
1949) points out, we cannot speak of meaning of his- 
tory unless we have some idea of a goal. The Parousia 
means also the victory over evil symbolized in the in- 
separable events of Resurrection of the dead and the 
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Last Judgment. Salvation in the New Testament is 
ultimately a future reality, and this future is temporal 
and not restricted to the “possibilities” resultant upon 
existential decision. Only as we give adequate emphasis 
to the necessity of the Parousia can we possibly inte: 
pret the complexities of futurism in New Testament 
soteriology and eschatology. New Testament soteriology 
is eschatological and New Testament eschatology is 
soteriological. Both are centered in Jesus Christ who 
came and is yet to come. This tension has its existential 
aspect but basically it has to do with history in its 
larger sense. The Church needs today to recapture her 
sense of history, her confidence in the future, her assur 
ance of knowing the goal of history, for her life and 
work depend on these. It is ironic that what was once 
the Christian birthright is now perverted in the form of 
communism with its faith in history and its outcome. 


KERYGMA AND HISTORY 


The problem of the relation of kerygma to history in- 
volves the question of the historical Jesus. Although 
Bultmann wishes to deliver faith from the vagaries of 
historical criticism, his method cannot achieve this 
except at the cost of separating the kerygma from the 
historical events behind it, and giving the kerygma an 
objectivity which does not belong to it alone. Objec 
tivity resides also in the events which the kerygma 
affirms. We must get beyond the confusion that the 
Cross is historic fact while the Resurrection is mythical. 
The Resurrection has to do with Jesus himself before 
it has anything to do with the faith of the disciples. 
It is more than an expression for the liberating value 
of the Cross. Only the historical event of Jesus’ resur 
rection from the grave can make a cross liberating. 

The indissolubility of kerygma and history prevent 
us from transposing the Jesus of history into a Christ 
of faith who is usually the “Christ” of our preconceived 
notions of faith defined in terms of human need. Some 
Bultmannians, dissatisfied with the extreme skepticism 
of radical form-critical methods, have already called for 
a new enquiry for the historical Jesus. But this Jesus 
does not, at least as yet, appear to be more than a moral 
Superman. The New Testament first of all is not con 
cerned with man, but with him who is more than man, 
who is Lord of man, and of the Universe. Bornkamm’s 
Jesus of Nazareth (1960) contains remarkable insights 
but betrays an existential interpretation of eschatology. 
James Robinson (A New Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
1959) bases his plea for a new quest on the shift from 
nineteenth century historicism to the twentieth cen 
tury view of history as encounter (thoroughly ge 
schichtlich). But we must beware lest we assume too 
easily that the twentieth century view of history is 
identical with that of the New Testament. The New 
Testament itself must provide the norm for historical 
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understanding. The problem is not simple, because the 
existentialist view of history and the self has been con- 
ditioned by Christian ideas. 

[he difficulties and the challenge emerge clearly in 
one of the major problems demanding resolution if we 
are to get beyond Bultmann (and a few others as well), 
namely, the relation of Heilsgeschichte and eschatology 
in the question of the “delayed” Parousia. A supposed 
antithesis between Heéilsgeschichte and eschatology 

Hans Conzelmann, The Theology of St. Luke, 1960), 
demythologizing, historical and literary criticism have 
all been employed to rid us of the Parousia. But any 
attempt to get rid of the historical-realistic eschatology 
also involves New Testament soteriology and Christol- 
ogy. 

In the problem of kerygma and history, we must go 
beyond Bultmann and assert the theological and _his- 
torical priority of the gospels. It is not proper to reject 
the gospels by a radical form-criticism and then go to 
the epistles for our theology. Neither can we, as too 
many conservatives do, relegate the gospels to naive 
history and then go to the epistles for our theology. 
Pietism, Protestant Paulinism and Bultmannian existen- 
tialism agree in their ultimate disdain for the theologi- 
cal primacy of the gospels in the New Testament canon. 
his is why Bultmann can get away with his ambig- 
uous view of history, and why Paulinists (misunder- 
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standing Romans) can individualize salvation to the 
detriment of the Heilsgeschichte Paul proclaims. The 
categories of the Synoptics do not easily fit the frame 
of existential historicity. Nor does the kerygma of Jesus 
about the kingdom of God fit the frame of individual- 
istic pietism. Rather the kerygma of Jesus with his 
awareness of an interval between Passion and Parousia 
points to a larger concept of the history of salvation in 
keeping with the Old Testament background. 

The gospels confront us with the ultimate of New 
Testament theological questions, the self-consciousness 
of Jesus. We cannot solve this by taking away every- 
thing from Jesus and handing it all over to a fantastic 
community of early C hirlatid. If anything needs to be 
demythologized it is the myth of the creative com- 
munity of the early Church consisting, it seems, of 
theological faculties, each out to demonstrate its own 
brilliance, originality, and superiority to all others 
(strangely like modern theological faculties). The con- 
fessions of the early Church: ‘Jesus i is Christ, and Jesus 
is Lord, indicate a ‘biographical’ concern with Jesus; 
why he and not John the Baptist, for example, is the 
Messiah. Luke’s birth narratives show this difference 
had something to do with Jesus and John in themselves. 
The message and life of Jesus cannot be only a presup- 
position of New Testament theology but must be its 
prior < and thoroughly legitimate concern. END 
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A LAYMAN and Ins Faith 


THAT FUTILE DAY 


ly 1s LATE in the afternoon, or bedtime 
has come and there is a deep sense of 
frustration as we look back on the day. 

Everything has gone wrong, even 
things which often have been easy have 
been hard, while unexpected problems 
have brought with them a sense of ag- 
eravation and futility. 

A harsh word has led to unpleasant- 
ness, even with a dear one. The people 
with whom we work have seemed un 
usually irritating and the daily task has 
been a burden, not a pleasure. 

The news has been bad and the out- 
look for the future seems unusually fore 
boding. Some incidents of the day have 
struck home with unusual force and one 
approaches the remaining hours with a 


deep feeling of dissatistaction. 


€ That this is a picture of the cultured 
pagans around us is often obvious. But 
why did this happen to me, a Christian? 
We 


trite saving that we “got out of the wrong 


know that it is far more than the 
side of bed.” Nor can we blame it on a 
feline of midnight hue which crossed our 
path on the way to work; or the ladder 
we walked under. We may have spilled 
the salt at breakfast, or passed a funeral 
procession, Or been the victims of any 
one of a thousand other silly superstitions. 

Down in our hearts we know there is 
something wrong inside, something we 
have missed, some turn we have taken to 
the left when we should have gone to 
the right, some intervention of the va- 
garies and perversities of human nature 
of which we have been the victim. 

What has happened? What is wrong? 
Remember, we are speaking to Christians 
not to pagans, to people who should 
know better but who so often live as 
beggars when they should live as kings. 

The trouble is that no proper founda- 
tion has been laid for the day, no turn- 
ing to the Fountain of Life, no drinking 
from the wellsprings of eternity, no use 
of the means of grace God has made 
available to all who will look to him. 

In other words, a Christian who starts 
his or her day without first turning to 
God in prayer and to his Word for truth 
and guidance has taken the sure step 
towards a day of frustration and ineffec- 
tiveness. 

Many Christians live lives devoid of 
power, purpose, understanding, security, 
assurance, and victory because they are 
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starved for spiritual food, and such food 
is not found in the daily newspaper or 
in the casual conversations of normal 
daily intercourse. 

Why do we presume to walk without 
a lamp to guide our feet, a light to 
lighten the way? 

Why do we go on in willful sins when 
our hearts may be fortified by the Word 
of the living God? 

A" hy do we settle for inward chaos 
when for the asking we may have the 


God 


peace of which passeth under- 
standing? 

Why do we look at the panorama of 
unfolding history and cringe in fear at 
the things we see coming on the earth 
when it is our privilege to know and 
rest in the God of history? 

Why do we walk blindly, stumbling 
the life 
when it is our privilege to walk in the 
conscious presence of the God who gives 


light and understanding? 


over adverse circumstances of 


Why do we perversely insist on our 
own should know that 


such a course mav be the way of death 


way when we 
while there is a certain wav which leads 
to life eternal? 

Why do we often complain against 
the providences of God when in those 
acts we find his perfect will and his 
unlimited blessings for us? 

Has the god of this world blinded our 
Then 


The answer is clear 


eves? As Christians surely not! 
what is the matter? 
and the way is sure. God expects his 
children to take advantage of privileges 
open to no one else, namely, to live by 
his wisdom, his power, his guidance, and 
in the light of his loving favor. 


When the day goes wrong, things- 


turn find ourselves no 
longer conscious of the joy of our Lord 
in our hearts it is high time to stop and 
take inventory. The Holy Spirit will 
show us that the fault lies within us, for 
God has neither forsaken us nor has he 
voided his promises. 


sour, and we 


« Engaged in an unending battle with 
the enemy of souls we have but one 
weapon against which he cannot stand 
—the Sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God. 

Strange how we seem willing to re- 
main ignorant of what God has said! 
Strange that we are willing to start even 
one day without the comfort, hope, and 
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guidance that can be found in Holy 
Scriptures! Strange that we will start 
out to do anything without first talking 
to the One who sees the past, the pres 
ent, and the future all at one glance and 
who holds all in his loving hands! 

To those who say, “But I do not un 
derstand the Bible” the reply is, “Of 
course not.” But when Christ enters our 
hearts and the Holy Spirit sheds on 
heart and mind his illuminating power 
the mere words of the past become the 
glowing written Word of the living God, 
supremely relevant for today and geared 
to our immediate needs. 

Living in a dying world order, a tran- 
sient speck in the panorama of eternity, 
men need the steadying and clarifying 
truth of the God of eternity, a perspective 
which takes the unseen into account, the 
heavenly rather than the temporal. 

We also need something better than 
the frailties fallibilities of human 
wisdom and speculation; we need some- 


and 


thing which is certain in the midst of 
uncertainties, something which is re- 
vealed from heaven rather than merely 
that which man himself can discover. 

The Apostle Paul, writing to his spir 
itual son, Timothy, said: “And that from 
a babe thou hast known the holy scrip- 
tures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Are we neglecting the Scriptures to 
day? Is our “Bible reading” done with a 
hasty and undisciplined mind and life? 
Do we approach it as a fetish, or as an 
Aladdin’s lamp thinking that there is a 
magic which may do us good? 

Or, do we recognize that God has 
spoken and that it is our privilege and 
duty to find out what he has said? 

The Bible is not a book on which we 
sit in judgment. book 
which speaks to us in clear and unmis- 
takable judging us in every 
thought and motive. Here we find doc- 
trine (Christian truth), 
reproof, correction, and 
above all else, God’s revelation in the 
person of his Son. 

To start the day without the help 
God is so anxious to give is to court dis- 
aster. To lean upon our own under- 
standing is to walk in darkness rather 
than in the light. To neglect the Bible 
is to live in ignorance when we should 
be living in the way of divine revelation. 

We owe it to ourselves and to our 
profession as Christians to follow the 
example of the Berean Christians who 
“examined the scriptures daily,” taking 
them for what they are: God speaking 


to man. L. Nerson Betti 


Xather it is a 
terms, 


instruction in 
righteousness, 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Basic Christian Doctrines: 22 


x 


Christ is Prophet. Christ is Priest. 
Christ is King. This three-fold division 
of the mediatorial work of Jesus Christ 
has become traditional in Protestant the- 
ology. The offices declare the righteous- 
ness of God in Christ, the mediation of 
God for and the 


ereignty of God in the world. 


our salvation, SOV- 

One of the earliest clear references to 
the offices in the patristic literature oc 
curs in Eusebius (though the work of 
Christ in each role was evident to the 
Church from apostolic days): “We have 
also received the tradition that some of 
the prophets themselves had by anoint- 
ing already become Christs in type, see 
ing that they all refer to the true Christ, 
the divine and heavenly Logos, of the 
world the only High Priest, of all crea- 
tion the only king, of the prophets the 
only archprophet of the Father. The 
proof of this is that no one of those 
symbolically anointed of old. whether 
priests or kings or prophets, obtained 
such power of divine virtue as our Sav 
and Lord, Jesus, the only real 
Christ, has exhibited . that until this 
present day he is honoured by his wor- 
shippers throughout the world as king, 


our 


wondered at more than a prophet, and 
glorified as the true and only High Priest 
of God ( Historia 
1.3). 

John Calvin made the offices a point 
The 
discussion though brief is 
characteristically lucid CII, 15). He re- 
marks that while the concept was not 


Ecclesiastica, 


of special attention in Institutes 


where his 


unknown to the papists of his time, they 
used it frigidly without the accompany- 
ing knowledge of the end of the offices 
nor their use in the exposition of the 
Gospel 


cially of the Reformed tradition, have 


Succeeding theologians, espe 


used it with varying emphasis. For ex 
ample, Charles Hodge, A. H. Strong, 
Louis Berkhof devote scanty 
space to the prophetic and kingly offices 
(the substance of the latter doctrine is 


and but 


usually reserved for elucidation in escha- 
tology), but each expands the priestly 
role to include a comprehensive statement 
of the doctrine of the atonement. 

The idea of the offices also figures in 
Eastern theology. For example, in an- 
swer to the question “Why, then, is 
Jesus, the Son of God, called The An- 
ointed?” The Longer Catechism of the 
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Orthodox, Catholic, Eastern Church 
.1839) says, “Because to his manhood 
were imparted without measure all the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost; and so he pos- 
sesses in the highest degree the knowl- 
edge of a prophet; the holiness of a high 
priest; and the power of a king.” The 
offices set forward the divine-human na- 
ture of the Mediator, proclaiming thus 
not only his uniqueness but also his 
prerogatives (I Tim. 2:5). 


€ Christ the Anointed One. In the early 
stages of biblical history, the three ofh- 
ces seem to have been joined in the role 
the patriarch assumed in the family. Each 
was in effect prophet, priest, and king to 
his own household, but under God. Later 
the division of these roles seems clear, 
but whether earlier or later the idea 
generic to each is that of divine anoint- 
ing to the office. This was as true of 
prophets and kings as of priests (I Sam. 
16:3; I Kings 19:16; Ps. 105:15). Fur- 
ther, Israel’s hope was that, in the Mes- 
siah all three offices would be fulfilled 
perfectly and joined harmoniously for 
the inauguration of the kingly-redemptive 
rule of God. The claim of our Lord upon 
such prophetic anticipations is both au- 
thoritative and revealing (Isa. 61: 1-2; 
Luke 4:18-19). Prominent figures in the 
Old Testament point to Christ whether 
they were anointed prophets, priests, or 
kings. The Coming One was to be both 
Jehovah’s anointed and a personal de- 
liverer. The revelation at each point of 
history was revelation, discrete, concrete, 
actual, and saving, but together the 
words and events heralded the antity pe 
Jesus Christ. s 

For this reason sight must not be lost 
of the fact that the offices interpenetrate. 
Christ fills them all at once and yet suc 
cessively in the achievement of his mis- 
sion for the world in history. His proc 
lamation of the righteousness of God 
‘Rom. 3:21-26; Matt. 11:27; John 3:34) 
was fulfilled when he purged our sins 
(God justifying the sinner justly, as Paul 
says) and then sat down upon the throne 
of heaven in regal glory (Heb. 1:3), 
and this trilogy has been seen by Chris- 
tians everywhere in Scripture, for exam- 
ple, Isaiah 53. Christ comes as the per- 
sonal word of God, the personal redeem- 
er of the world, and the personal center 


of the kingdom of God. 
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esus Christ: Prophet, Priest and King 


€ The Theological Footing. Mediation 


raises the question of its rationale. This 
should be seen jointly in terms of right 
eousness and grace, wrath and love, judg 
ment and mercy. Now the revelation of 
the divine love in Jesus Christ is an im- 
portant emphasis in contemporary theo] 
ogy, but not infrequently judgment and 
wrath are reduced to a definition of love 
that them of their common 
The love of Christ is God's 
self-giving (John 3:16) and sight must 
not be lost of its recreating and reconcil 


evacuates 


meaning. 


ing power. Certainly the loving concern 
of God in Jesus Christ for wayward man 
and an evil-infected world is the domi- 
nant the Christian revelation. 
But that note is no monotone, rather, it 
is the harmonious chord that sin deserves 
wrath, that grace is in view of impend 
ing judgment, and that the divine love 
is revealed redemptively active not over 
but through judgment. 

The relations between God and man 
are personal, and to say this is to say that 
they are moral. Both of these realities 
bear upon the mediatorial offices of 
Christ. To say that God loves sinners 
without saying that God will judge un 
atoned for and unforgiven sin is a sac 
charine conception of the divine love 
that squares neither with the biblical rev 
elation of God’s character nor the plain 
facts of human experience. The judg 
ment of God is real and he claims this 
both as his prerogative and duty. Personal 
and moral categories are the highest 
we know. Here the freedom of God and 
ma:a is preserved and righteousness vindi 
cated in the judgment of evil. The work 
of Christ is addressed to these two sides 
of the issue, and we ignore either one at 
our peril. The theology of the offices 
takes account of both and this is a salu 


note otf 


tary corrective of certain contemporary 
trends. 


€ Christ as Prophet. It has been said 
popularly that the prophet spoke for 
God to men while the priest acted on 
behalf of men before God. As the proph- 
ets of old, Jesus Christ did proclaim the 
Word of the Lord, but more than that, 
he himself was the living embodiment of 
that Word. The idea of the prophet to 
come who would sum up both the pro- 
phetic ideal and the prophetic message 
dominated Israelitish thinking from the 
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times of Moses (Deut. 18:15). Our 
Lord clearly identified himself with the 
prophetic office in its preaching, teaching, 
and revelatory functions, as well as with 
the rejection borne by and sufferings 
inflicted upon the ancient men of God 
(Matt. 23:29 f£.; Luke 4:24 ff.; 13:33 
f.). He called himself a prophet (Luke 
13:33); he claimed to bring a message 
from the Father (John 8:26-28; 14:10- 
24; 17:8, 26); and people recognized 
him to be a prophet (Matt. 21:11, 46; 
Luke 7:16; 24:19; John 3:2; 4:19). 

Primarily he epitomized the righteous- 
ness of God which he proclaimed, and 
his presence as incarnate joins together 
mysteriously the working of righteous- 
ness and grace for our salvation. A poig- 
nant manner of expressing his prophetic 
role as both proclaiming and being the 
righteousness of God is the figure of the 
pierced ear in both testaments of Scrip- 
ture (Exod. 21:5-6; Ps. 40:6-10; Heb. 
10:5-7). His humanity sums up the 
perfection of the divine ideal for men 
and in his righteousness and obedience 
our response is taken up and made actual. 
He is the true sui generis: the one who 
loves righteousness because he is right- 
eous. The Scriptures forever join the no- 
etic and moral elements of human expe- 
rience which contemporary positivism 
and naturalism perpetually try to bifur- 
cate. What a man knows and what he 
does depends upon what he is, and this 
moral judgment is what Christ brings to 
bear upon the race. He can say “Lo! in 
the volume of the book it is written of 
me I come to do thy will, O God” and “I 
have preached righteousness in the great 
congregation . . . I have declared thy 
faithfulness and thy salvation.” This is 
precisely because the divine law is within 
his heart, and our calling is to the same 
freedom in righteousness. 


« Christ as Priest. The surpassing worth 
of Christ’s priestly work over the Aaronic 
priesthood is the theme of the epistle 
to the Hebrews. The forgiveness of sins 
in Scripture is peculiarly attached to sac- 
rifice for sin (John 1:29) and, as the 
prophetic word is the word of righteous- 
ness, Christ’s priestly act is the fulfill- 
ment of righteousness, under judgment, 
for the world’s salvation. The conception 
of his life given for our lives dominates 
the biblical revelation (Mark 8:31; 9:31; 
10:33-34, 45). 

The analogies and contrasts between 
the Aaronic priesthood and Christ's priest- 
hood are clear. He as sinless needed not 
to offer up sacrifice first for himself as 
the other priests did; his blood could take 
away sin whereas the blood of bulls and 





goats could not; his work was final while 
theirs must be repeated (Heb. 7, 9, 10). 
Christ is both priest and victim, both 
punisher and punished, and herein lies 
the profoundest mystery of Christianity 
touching the doctrines of the Trinity, 

lassensthien and Atonement. The fact is 
that Christ’s sacrifice does not buy divine 
love but is the gift of that love where he 
submits to the judgment of our sin. The 
relation we sustained to God because of 
sin was death, and Christ entered fully 
into that CI Cor. 15:3; Rom. 4:25; Gal. 
1:4; 3:13). This atoning act is his high 
priesthood where he joins himself to us 
and makes reconciliation for sin (Heb. 
2:17; 3:1), and, now having entered 
into heaven he continues his intercessory 
ministry for us (Heb. 4:4; 4:15; 9:11- 
15, 2428; 10:19-22). He is a kingly 
priest glorified with the full splendor of 
the throne of God and by the distinctive 
glory of a finished saving work (Heb. 
10:10-14; Rev. 1:13; 5:6, 9, 12). He 
bore our judgment and he died our 
death; he carried our sorrows and he lives 
now to succour us. 

But a further analogy is drawn, name- 
ly, between the Melchizedec priesthood 
and Christ’s in contrast to the Aaronic, 
because Melchizedec typifies the eternal 
and kingly character of Christ’s work 
(Heb. 7). The work Christ did had to 
do not with sprinkling animal blood in 
an earthly tabernacle where the priest 
passed beyond the embroidered veil 
shielding the Holiest place but with pre- 
senting His own sacrifice in the very 
“temple” of heaven, the antitype of the 
earthly (Heb. 8:2). This priestly order, 
priestly service, and sacrifice are celes- 
tial, eternal, supra-national, and final. 
It is the prerogative of God in Christ not 
to receive but to make sacrifice. What 
God demanded he provided. This is grace 
not over but through judgment. 


Christ as King. The reign of God 
among his people was the ideal of the 
theocratic kingdom witnessed to contin- 
ually even in the failings of the Israelit- 
ish monarchy. The promise of Messianic 
kingship is clear in the Davidic covenant 
CII Sam. 7:12-29), in the expectation of 
the prophets (Isa. 9:6-7; 11:1-10; 42:1- 
4), in the ejaculation of Nathaniel (John 
1:49), in the care with which our Lord 
guarded himself from the impetuous 
crowd (John 6:15), and in the ironic 
superscription of the Cross (John 18:37; 
19:19). He was thought of as a king 
(Matt. 2:2; Acts 17:7), declared a king 
CHeb. 1:8; Rev. 1:5), and expected to 
return in regal power and splendor (I 
Tim. 6:14-16; Rev. 11:15; 19:16). 
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This kingship has been taken com- 
monly to be spiritual over the hearts of 
men in the manner of our Lord’s speak- 
ing to Pilate, and many theologians have 
held that the Sermon on the Mount is 
the declaration of the Kingdom principles 
and its institution. No ministry, no ad- 
ministration of ordinance or sacrament, 
no work or gift of the Spirit can be con- 
ceived of as operating under less than the 
suzerainty of Jesus Christ (Matt. 28:19- 
20; John 16:13-14). The Great Commis- 
sion proclaims not only the standing or- 
ders of the church but the lordship of its 
author. Indeed, Paul, led by the Holy 
Spirit, advances from the truth that “Je- 
sus is Lord” for every Christian to the 
declaration of Christ’s sovereignty in the 
universe (Col. 1:16-17; Heb. 1-3). 

Thus the Christian hope moves along 
two planes of comprehension: Christ’s 
kingdom is the kingdom of truth and 
righteousness bought by his own blood, 
and the prerogatives he possessed and 
vindicated in the Cross and Resurrec- 
tion and now exercises in the Church 
and the world point to his final assump- 
tion of power. His enemies will become 
his footstool CHeb. 10:13); he will yet 
judge the world (Matt. 25:31). 

Upon the Cross as at his temptation 
he could not be corrupted by evil. “The 
prince of this world comes,” he remarked 
in the night of his passion, “and hath 
nothing in me.” Evil is borne and over- 
come, and the finality of Christ’s prophet- 
ic, priestly, and kingly work becomes 
translated into an actual victory in life 
for the Christian. Sin “shall not have 
dominion over us” because it “can not” 
do so any longer. Who shall lay anything 
to the charge of God’s elect? It is God 
that justifieth. 

This is our priesthood, our prophetic 
ministry, and our victory. As he was in 
the world so are we. There is for the 
Christian the suffering for Christ and 
the suffering with Christ. And the cer- 
tainty of the Christian is this, that he is 
the only soldier in history who enters 
the field of battle with the victory al- 
ready behind his back. 


« Bibliography: L. D. Bevan, “Offices of 
Christ,” International Standard Bible En- 
cyclopedia, J. Orr, ed., Vol. I; R. L. 
Ottley, “The Incarnation,” Dictionary 
of the Bible, Vol. II; E. Brunner, Dog- 
matics, Vol. Il; T. Watson, A Body of 
Divinity; The Larger Catechism of the 
Westminster Confession. 
SamuEx J. Mrkoraski 
Associate Professor of Theology 
New Orleans Baptist Seminary 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


















































































































































































































































EDITORIALS 


The search for an outward, visible unity of God's 
people is nothing new. Recent endeavors like the 
World Council of Churches actually result from a long 
history of efforts by Christians to get together. The 
nineteenth century had many movements with ecu- 
menical dimensions. In 1838, for example, Samuel 
Schmucker, a Lutheran, proposed a plan to unite Pro- 
testant churches on a federated basis. Implemented 
by Philip Schaff, the eminent church _ historian, 
Schmucker’s idea eventuated in establishing national 
federations of churches. Organizations like the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, the American Tract Society, the 
Evangelical Alliance, the YMCA and YWCA, as well 
as the rise of interdenominational foreign mission 
boards, of interdenominational theological seminaries 
and of ecumenical missionary conferences as at ‘Tor- 
onto (and at Edinburgh in 1910) were other indica- 
tions of activity and concern beyond sectarian limits. 
It should be quite obvious, then, that the present 
ecumenical thrust in America and around the world 
is only continuing an attitude and perspective that 
reaches back more than a century. 

In dealing with ecumenicity our concern here is 
limited to the visible church. We do not include the 
invisible church with its broader fellowship of saints 
already departed and of those saints yet to come. In 
their expositions men like Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
and Wycliffe have clearly defined the biblical concept 
of the invisible church; its unity is indivisible because 
its membership is a united fellowship that centers in 
the living Christ, the head of the church. The unity 
of this invisible church in heaven should find its logical 
projection in the visible church on earth. Instead the 
visible church displays discord, schism and division. 

Serious Bible students realize that the unity of the 
body of Christ in its visible manifestations is the will 
of God. Whether this unity can be expressed only 
in one great church organization or whether it can be 
attained spiritually without organic union is something 
else again. But the absence of unity, whatever Scripture 
may mean by that term, is cause for sorrow, not for 
rejoicing. Therefore today’s deep concern everywhere 
over the disunity of the body of Christ is really some- 
thing wholesome. In the days ahead this concern 
undoubtedly will increase rather than diminish. This 
is as it should be. 

Except for a few scattered belligerents (sometimes 
even at odds with themselves), no earnest believers 
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vote against true unity. Many persons, however, sharply 
disagree about the nature and the implementation of 
that unity. The National Council of Churches is on¢ 
expression of unity at work, The National Association 
of Evangelicals another. The American Council of 
Christian Churches represents still another. The very 
existence of these organizations is, in itself, a vote for 
unity. Each favors it, but each means something dif- 
ferent by the word. 

Denominationalism has not caused the present dis 
unity of the Christian church, as evidenced by one 
important but frequently overlooked fact. The average 
lay person shows greater active interest in his local 
church, than in his denomination as such. When he 
moves from one area to another, therefore, he often 
transfers his membership to a church of another de 
nomination because he favors the program and preach 
ing of that particular local church. More and more he 
seems willing to sacrifice denominational ties in order 
to obtain what is spiritually vital to him. A theo- 
logically conservative Presbyterian, for example, can 
be found worshipping in a conservative Baptist church 
when the local Presbyterian church is liberal; and a 
liberal Congregationalist can be found in a Unitarian 
church when the local Congregational church is in 
the conservative evangelical tradition. 


If denominationalism does not cause disunity, where 
else may lie the major hindrances to some better ex- 
pression of visible church unity before an unbelieving 
world? Two problems undoubtedly concern faith and 
order, issues which even the modern ecumenical move- 
ment finds crucial in its discussions. Totally apart 
from the vexing fact of human contrariety, the ques- 
tions posed by faith and order are of such magnitude 
that any unity which bypasses or inadequately answers 
them can only produce some sort of pseudo-unity 
behind whose facade crowds a Babel of confusion. 

What then needs to be said about faith and order? 
Calvin stressed an “indivisible connection which ll 
members of Christ have with one another.” This con- 
viction is undoubtedly valid. The problem comes in 
trying to define “members of Christ,” a consideration 
that involves faith and doctrine. In effect, the World 
Council of Churches declares a “member of Christ” 
as one who believes that Jesus Christ is God and 
Saviour. Around this theological pronouncement 
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‘whether it be thought of as testimony or as creedal 
statement) the Council seeks to establish unity. Certain 
dissenting voices claim that this statement, while true, 
is inadequate. Calvin himself would have had to agree 
with this objection. The very church he declared not 
to be a church, and from which he disassociated him- 
self with no qualms of conscience, could and would 
endorse the theological platform of the World Council 
of Churches. But how could Calvin justify leaving 
the Roman church which affirmed, then as now, that 
Christ is God? He could withdraw only because such 
an affirmation was insufficient to sustain one of the two 
marks of a true church, a church where “we see the 
Word of God purely preached and heard.” Surely the 
absence of essential truth should cause concern no 
less than the presence of perverted, hence corrupted 
truth. At the second assembly of the WCC at Evanston 

1954 the Orthodox Church pointed out the theo- 
logical inadequacy of the Council by saying: “It is 
not enough to accept just certain particular doctrines, 
basic as they may be in themselves, e. g., that Christ 
is God and Saviour. It is compelling that all doctrines 
as formulated by the Ecumenical Councils, as well as 
the totality of the teaching of the early, undivided 
Church, should be accepted.” 

Since doctrinal consensus is essential, the question 
then follows: “What minimal testimony, confession of 
faith, or creed, is required in order to preserve the 
‘purely preached Word of God?” On this basis the 
problem of the World Council of Churches is not 
that it has said too much, but that it has said too little. 
Immediately, however, one must recognize the danger 
of the opposite approach; those who “say too much” 
by defining the particulars of the faith in microscopic 
detail may thereby exclude everyone but themselves 
from the “unity” of fellowship. Both extremes must 
be avoided. Surely one should appreciate the plight of 
the World Council as it tries to determine the major 
affirmations of the Christian faith. But one cannot 
restrain the thought that a doctrinal confession of faith 
ought certainly to precede and to undergird the Coun 
cil’s organizational manifestation; absence of proper 
foundation jeopardizes any superstructure. Moreover 
the World Council should investigate all aspects of a 
minimal confession of faith. Such a confession must be 
broad enough to include all true believers, but narrow 
enough to exclude all those who are outside the family 
of the faithful. As it now stands the World Council’s 
confession is sufficiently latitudinarian to embrace 
those who ought to be excluded. Strengthening of the 
present afirmation would be welcome indeed and cause 
for rejoicing. 

If the WCC operates on an inadequate doctrinal 
foundation, the Roman Catholic Church has moved 
in the opposite direction. To the ecumenical creeds 
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she has added concepts like the immaculate conception 
and the assumption of Mary, the infallibility of the 
pope, and five sacraments. All these tenets are re 
garded a part of the church’s essence; to deny them 
assertedly means loss of redemption. Thus the Roman 
church has severed herself from a continuity of witness 
to the apostolic tradition. And she has added the word 
of man to the Word of God with the insistence that 
man’s word be acknowledged on an equality with the 
Word of God. Actually some modern Protestant theo 
logians have erred in the same direction so that the 
word of man has overshadowed the Word of God, and 
the continuity of witness to the apostolic tradition has 
been undermined. Therefore, while a minimal state 
ment like that of the WCC has its dangers, an im 
proper extension of doctrine is likewise hazardous. 

The ecumenical dialogue, moreover, all too often 
has espoused a unity based on love, a love, however, 
whose definition falls short of theological adequacy. 
Whether or not “doctrine divides, love unites,” to use 
love as an umbrella to cover doctrinal differences and 
deficiencies, however hopefully, does not solve the 
basic problem. Indeed the principle of togetherness 
might conceivably be extended to cover Unitarians, 
Mormons and similar groups, too. Doctrine does divide. 
It always has and it always will. And indeed it must, 
even as the Bible does, in order to separate truth from 
error. On the other hand the kind of doctrinal jealousy 
that drives men to strain out a gnat while they swallow 
a camel is most unfortunate. The quarrel is not with 
the emphasis on love, but with the implication that 
since doctrine divides it should be avoided like a plague, 
and with the idea that doctrine and love in themselves 
are mutually incompatible. Actually both doctrine and 
love should be emphasized. 

Genuine biblical love is impossible apart from sound 
doctrine. Since God is love, all love issues from his 
being. Love is the fruit of the Holy Spirit created in 
the heart of man by the Spirit (Rom. 5:5; Gal. 5:22). 
lhe same God who is love is also truth. Therefore love 
must correspond to truth. Thus if it is not grounded 
in sound doctrine, love is not true love even though 
called by that name. Conversely, sound doctrine cannot 
be loveless; the Christian is commanded to love as an 
expression of the doctrinal framework of the faith. 


lhe second problem that vexes the ecumenical move- 
ment is the question of order. Certainly order more 
than faith keeps the Roman Catholic Church from 
fruitful conversation with the ecumenical movement. 
One might predict with some accuracy that were the 
present membership of the World Council of Churches 
to submit to Roman Catholic order, i.e., papal suprem- 
acy, there could be an immediate reunion of Western 
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EDITORIALS 


Christendom even though the Reformers viewed the 
papacy as the height of human pretension and disa- 
vowed the Roman Catholic Church as a true church. 
The episcopacy, or the right of holy orders, stands at 
the center of the problem of church order. Supporters 
of episcopacy cannot honestly acknowledge that those 
without benefit of ordination by bishops who stand 
in apostolic succession from the days of the apostles 
are to be accepted as ministers of the Gospel. And 
since the validity of the sacraments is inextricably 
bound to the person who superintends them there can 
be no valid baptism or celebration of the Eucharist 
by one who has not received holy orders via apostolic 
succession. For those in the tradition of apostolic suc- 
cession to concede at this point would be to deny the 
heart of their establishment. Contrariwise for others 
to embrace the episcopal view would be to stress what 
they declare to be non-essential, if not opposed, to their 
views of the Christian faith. Whether the non-epis- 
copal forces will bow to the episcopal view by way of 
concession rather than principle, and whether even this 
gesture would bridge the gap are still moot questions. 

Discussions of church order, moreover, lead natur- 
ally to the question as to whether, on this subject, 
God's Word lays down principles which are binding 
upon the churches. The importance of this question 
is obvious. If the Word of God specifically supports 
Congregational, or Presbyterial, or Episcopal ecclesi- 
ology, then any others must be in error and do not 
reflect the biblical norm. Furthermore, the people who 
embrace other ecclesiologies must be sinning and 
On the other hand, if the 
Word of God does not prescribe one particular form 


should therefore change. 


of church order but allows for free expression according 
to the genius and spiritual needs of God’s people, 
then denominations as we know them are not sinful. 
They are, rather, creative expressions of the sovereign 
working power of the Holy Spirit. 

The future of unity depends in some measure at 
least, then, on the answers given to the aforementioned 
questions. Obviously the problems of faith and order 
will not be solved readily, for no one person or group 
has all the truth. But contemporary theology with its 
confusion and contradiction hardly provides as secure 
a basis for Christian togetherness as does faith rooted 
in God’s authoritative Word. However limited the 
perspective of any group or individual may be, certain 
conclusions cannot be disputed. 1. Because they have 
been baptized by the same ne those who are in 
Christ are indivisibly united. 2. Because they are thus 
joined they ought to be able to worship, pray, live, 
and love together regardless of ecclesiastical affiliation. 
3. Anything that divides the true people of God and 
prevents heir demonstration of essential unity before 
a hostile world is sin. END 
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WATCHING THE CRUCIFIXION 
FOR THE PLEASURE OF IT 


While in Cleveland to promote the film “King of 
Kings,” Ron Randell recently took the opportunity to 
chatter to the press about the film’s critics. “It’s chic for 
critics to tear apart a religious movie,” he protested, 
“but they're not students of the Scriptures.” Randell 
plays the role of the Centurion, a role not spelled out 
in the New Testament but created for the movie by 
Philip Yordan. 

Since his role stems from the script of Yordan, his 
appeal to the Holy Scriptures loses considerable force. 
And it is equally “chic” to assume that all the film’s 
critics are strangers to the Scriptures. 

Randell’s own canons of criticism? According to the 
Cleveland Press Randell declared, “The movie carries a 
Christian message, but it should not be judged for that 
but rather as entertainment and as a money-making 
enterprise.” 

“King of Kings” has received the most unfavorable 
comment given a religious film in a long time. But 
Randell outdoes the critics when he urges that the film 
should be evaluated not in terms of whether it conveys 
the factual story of Christ, but whether or not it enter- 
tains and makes money. His defense is so damning as to 
make it doubtful whether the film will achieve either 
objective. END 


COMMUNISM’S RELIGIOUS 
SLIP WAS SHOWING 


G. K. Chesterton once made the shrewd observation 
that to swear effectively men must make reference to 
God. Imagine, he said, an atheistic evolutionist trying 
for a blood-curdling oath by swearing in the name of 
natural selection, or by the slimy, primeval amoeba. 

Chesterton spotlighted the truth that all men so 
truly live and move and have their being in God that 
without him they cannot think, act, or even swear. 
Men curse and reject God only by appealing to him. 

This need for.reference to the ultimate which com- 
pels an appeal to God in order to deny him—this use 
of the religious to be irreligious—the Communists have 
demonstrated. They boast of their atheism and mate- 
rialism; they loudly deny man’s immortality and God’s 
existence. Spiritual values and ethical standards are 
said to exist only in the minds of corrupt capitalists 
who use them to dope the poor into a docility that 
accepts pie in the sky. That these ideas have been used 
to exploit people, the Communists unfortunately can 
show. But that these ideas have no existence except 
in Western capitalistic minds, they have not demon- 
strated. On the contrary, in their “moments of truth” 
off-moments, to be sure, the Reds have demonstrated 
just the opposite. 
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A classic example of this fact is the way the Com- 
munists brought Stalin to dishonor. To destroy his 
image and the cult of his personality by little Albania 
and big Red China, Khrushchev and the 22nd Party 
Congress had to number Stalin among the sinners. 
They condemned him as a mass murderer and criminal 
abuser of countless honest Russian people, then pro 
ceeded to voice a kind of public repentance for the 
moral failures of the long-honored leader of the Soviet 
government. 

Only by appealing to those moral standards whereby 
the Christian West has long known what the Com 
munists just lately discovered, could the Party Con- 
gress justify its degrading removal of Stalin from a 
place of honor in the Lenin Mausoleum in Moscow's 
great Red Square. This not only uses religion to exploit, 
it also demonstrates that even Communists must appeal 
to ethical standards of right and wrong to separate the 
sheep from the goats. 

But there are further instances where the Com 
munists have verified Chesterton. While in America, 
Khrushchev referred to both God and Jesus, and even 
quoted Scripture. Mikoyan on US. television proudly 
professed his atheism, but needing something greater 
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than himself to lend force to his words, he appealed 
to the devil. 

But only recently, in the fantastic speech made by 
Darya Lazurkina before the 22nd Party Congress, the 
latest, most bizarre appeal of atheistic communism to 
the supernatural occurred. Imprisoned by Stalin for 
almost 20 years, she survived by spiritualistic com 
munications with Lenin, who recently informed her, 
she said, that he did not enjoy occupying the same 
Stalin. 
always had Lenin in my heart and asked him what 


bedroom with Darya told the Congress, “I 
to do. Yesterday I consulted Lenin again, and he 
seemed to stand before me as if alive, and said, ‘It is 
unpleasant for me to lie next to Stalin, who caused 
the party so much harm. ” 

Che West could well learn that although the specific 
character of evil is manifold, the overall pattern of 
Soviet behavior is predictable. By its own explicit 
avowal communism is intent on the destruction of the 
Christian tradition and the remaking of the world on 
Communist lines. If the West were more conscious of 
her Christian heritage she would recognize that the 
form of the Communist rebellion must necessarily be 
derived from the tradition they intend to destroy. END 




























































































IN A WORLD OF NEED: 








The Strategic Role of Mass Evangelism 


The recurring debate over mass evange 
lism always raises questions about finan 
cial policies, emotionalism, sensationalism, 
follow-up procedures, public invitations, 
and other techniques. Though important, 
these tactical concerns are far less signifi- 
cant than the basic strategic issue: Does 
mass evangelism have a legitimate and an 
effective place in the overall evangelistic 
strategy of the Church? 

Any church or pastor contemplating 
the support of an evangelistic campaign 
must face this problem. “Will this pay 
off?” is one approach. “Does God will 
it?” is quite another. Surely we must 
grant that in the work of God’s kingdom 
not success but obedience is the only 
valid criterion for action. 

Yet the pastor faces a quandary. “I can- 
not do everything demanded of me. Shall 
I do this particular thing? Shall I do it 
now? What spiritual dividends can | 
rightfully expect from the invested time. 
money, and effort? Would God's cause 
benefit more if we applied our energies 
at this time in some other direction?” 

Like the pastor, the evangelist has his 
questions also. “Is this work the will of 
the Lord for me? Or could I more effec- 


tively devote myself to some other task?” 
Such probing involves frequent, agoniz- 
ing re-appraisal. 

What, in truth, are the values of mass 
evangelism? Actually, an evangelistic cru- 
sade helps a church both directly and 
indirectly. First of all the stir and impact 
made by the collective effort of Christian 
churches can break through the spiritual 
indifference of a community. Reports of 
great crowds, talk of spiritual things, 
widespread publicity, the news value of 
a religious event in the mass media, the 
power of united prayer, and the hovering 
of the Spirit of God—all these factors cut 
a deep swath into apathy. A God-con- 
scious atmosphere may overtake a com- 
munity, may give local Christians unu- 
sual opportunity to talk about the things 
of Christ with their fellows. 

Mass evangelism also highlights the 
essential unity in Christ of many Chris 
tian The beneficial effects of 
such oneness in purpose cannot be over 
estimated. Cynical unbelievers who usu 
ally scorn divisions among Christians now 
see such groups standing shoulder to 
shoulder in efforts to call men to faith 
in their Christians, 


groups. 
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aware of their limited spiritual influence 
in the neighborhood, or on the job, or 
through their little church, return from 
the meetings with a new perspective of 
the wider fellowship of Christ’s people. 

And certainly evangelistic campaigns 
have their indisputable conversions—some 
thrilling and exciting, some quiet but 
just as real. Many “harvested” for Christ 
through a crusade have been prepared 
by the more regular ministries of the 
church. 

While such results bring joy they do 
not, however, meet the fundamental ques- 
tion: “What is our strategy in evangelism, 
and what place, if any, does mass evan- 
gelism play in it?” 

Principles of Evangelistic Strategy 

Three strategic principles must under- 
lie any program: 

1. The evangelization of the world is 

the goal. 

2. The whole Body of Christ is the 

instrument of evangelism. 

. Convincing and 

“layman” to meet his responsibility 

as soul-winner and witness is the 


Ww 


equipping the 


most immediate and urgent task. 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Mass evangelism must be evaluated in 
the context of these principles, not as an 
isolated episode. 

William Temple said that “the evan- 
gelization of those without cannot be 
separated from the rekindling of devo- 
tion of those This is where 
mass evangelism can be uniquely useful. 

From a mass evangelistic effort should 
come four specific results that prepare 
the entire church constituency, and par- 
ticularly the “lay” members, to fulfill 
their strategic role in world evangelism. 


within.” 


Evangelistic Concern 


First, such a crusade kindles concern 
for evangelism. Daily doctrinal preaching 
of man’s sin and of God’s salvation im- 
presses hearers with the theological con- 
victions that undergird evangelism. Chris- 
tians are morally quickened and fash- 
ioned into effective divine instruments. 
Participation in informal prayer groups 
results 
act of 


and in the meetings themselves 
in renewed devotion. The very 
engaging in evangelistic activity 
surest way of fanning into flame the 


is the 


smouldering spark of evangelistic ardor. 

In Dornakal, South India, three-fourths 
of all Christians annually give up a 
week’s work and pay to take part in a 
concentrated time of witness. The effect 
of this week, according to the late Bishop 
Azariah of the Church of South India, 
is greater on the Christians than on the 
non-Christians, for in the demands of 
witnessing the Christians are driven to 
deeper devotion and to greater consist- 
ency of life. 

In Glasgow, Scotland, a minister had 
tried several years without success to 
enlist his people for visitation within their 
parish. On the last Sunday of the Billy 
Graham Crusade in 1955, he asked those 
who had committed themselves to Christ 
both inwardly and outwardly at the meet- 
ings in Kelvin Hall to meet with him the 
following Tuesday evening to plan evan- 
gelistic work in their area. More than 70 
responded! 

Another result of a united evangelistic 
crusade is the conversion of persons al- 
ready identified in some way with the 
churches. Occasionally one is amazed at 
the indignant reaction of a minister who 
discovers some of his “best people” have 
gone forward to profess conversion or to 
reafirm their faith. Is such a man so 
ignorant of his own soul and that of men 
in general that he forgets God alone 
knows the human heart? 

An increasing number of churchmen 
across the theological and denominational 
spectrum are convinced that “a large 


number of church people also need to be 
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converted, in the sense of their possess- 
ing that personal knowledge of Christ 
which can be ours only by the dedication 
of the whole self, whatever the cost” (To- 
wards the Conversion of England, p. 37). 
Dean Homrighousen of Princeton consid- 
ers the church the greatest field for evan- 
gelism today. E. Stanley Jones maintains 
that the foremost need is turning “sec- 
ond-hand Christians into first-hand Chris- 
tians.” Elton Trueblood calls for “con- 
version within the church.” And Tom 
Allan warned that “it is idle to speak of 
the lay apostolate to men and women who 
have no first-hand knowledge of the 
meaning of Christian experience.” 

New approaches and methods in evan- 
gelism are useful and desirable. But the 
evidence is that it still pleases God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save those 
that believe (I Cor. 1:21). People are 
converted not by virtue of techniques, but 
through the preaching of Christ Jesus in 
the power of the Holy Spirit. In a re- 
markable way the evangelistic crusade 
has been used to lead people into conver- 
sion. 

Mass evangelism yields a third impor- 
tant contribution—the formation of small 
corps of spiritually-concerned people. It 
is generally acknowledged that a serious 
need in the church structure is for small 
informal groups of believers who fellow- 
ship, study, pray, and share together like 
the “house churches” of early Christian- 
ity (Acts 2:46; 5:42; Philem. 2). The 
average complex church today has little 
room for such face-to-face and heart-to- 
heart openness of fellowship. The vital 
need of Christians for mutual sharing, 
confession, encouragement, exhortation, 
and edification is often frustrated in our 
spectator-like programs where participa- 
tion for most persons is limited to listen- 
ing to a sermon or a lecture. Perhaps the 
time is ripe for co-ordinating mass evin- 
gelism with the development of small, 
disciplined groups or cells that regularly 
meet to share, study, pray and witness. 
In fact, unless such a union takes place 
the best effects of mass evangelism may 
well be dissipated. 

Although George Whitefield was in 
some ways a greater evangelist than Wes- 
ley, Wesley’s ministry had the most en- 
during results. Said Whitefield: “My 
brother Wesley acted more wisely than I. 
The souls that were awakened under his 
ministry he joined together in class and 
so preserved the fruit of his labors. I 
failed to do this, and as a result my peo- 
ple are a rope of sand.” Wesley's famous 
“class meetings” across England were 
spiritual homes for the babes in Christ 
born into the Kingdom under his minis- 
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try, and provided the atmosphere of fel- 
lowship for growth. Today we need a 
similar reformation within the Church, 
and the appearance of such fellowships 
in the aftermath of evangelistic crusades. 
This would be in line with the pattern 
set at Pentecost, where those converted 
and baptized as a result of Peter’s sermon 
“continued steadfastly in the aspostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread, and in prayers.” Evangelistic 
crusades can stimulate such groups if 
pastors are ready for them. 

Finally, mass evangelism gives oppor- 
tunity for “on-the-job” training in the 
work of evangelism. Many Christians def- 
initely desire to witness but are uncer- 
tain about how or where to begin. An 
evangelistic campaign provides such per- 
sons excellent training and opportunity 
for first-hand experience in prayer, visita- 
tion, and personal counseling. 

Preparation for any crusade should in- 
clude a preliminary series of classes in 
Christian life and witness, an item firmly 
established and followed in the Billy 
Graham crusades. After attending such a 
series, a pastor friend who is a leader in 
evangelism both in his church and de- 
nomination, said to me, “I am convinced 
that the greatest opportunity in the Chris- 
tian church today lies in the field of coun- 
selor training.” And a young Methodist 
layman declared, “These counseling 
classes have given me a training and an 
incentive to witness that I have been wait- 
ing for all of my Christian life!” A 
prominent minister asserted that as far 
as his church was concerned the finest 
results of the crusade in his city were 
among many of his members who served 
as counselors. When the crusade was 
over, these persons continued witnessing 
and winning people to Christ! We learn 
evangelism best not by reading about it 
or hearing about it, but by doing it. 

For multitudes of Christians the evan- 
gelistic crusade not only provides basic 
training and experience in personal evan- 
gelism, but also the challenge for unabat- 
ing growth in spiritual life and witness. 

The impetus created by a crusade is 
like water piling up beyond a dam. The 
water-power is harnessed by channeling 
it into a number of turbines to furnish 
electrical energy. So the spiritual energy 
built up through mass evangelism may 
be channeled through renewed churches, 
through awakened groups, through re- 
vived and regenerated persons, to provide 
spiritual power for continuing mission. 

LeiGHTON Forp 
Associate Evangelist 
Billy Graham Evangelistic Association 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





U.S. Church Membership Shows Smaller Gain 


Church and synagogue membership in 
America reached a record high of 114,- 
449,217 in 1960, but barely kept pace 
with the population increase. 

The increase as shown in the 1962 
Yearbook of American Churches, pub- 
lished this month, amounted to 2,222,- 
312 members or 1.9 per cent over the 
1959 figures. The overall U. S. popula- 
tion increase for that period was 1.8 per 
cent. 

The Yearbook figures are based on re- 
ports from 259 religious bodies in 50 
states and the District of Columbia. The 
book is edited by Benson Y. Landis and 
published by the National Council of 
Churches. 

In 1959 the membership increase was 
2.4 per cent, and the 1958 gain was 5 
per cent while the population increases 
for both years was about 1.8 per cent. 

Last year, 63.6 per cent of an esti- 
mated national population of about 180,- 
000,000 belonged to a church or syna 
gogue. 

Of the major religious groups, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholics reported 
gains in membership while Jewish and 
Eastern Orthodox membership fell off. 

Total Protestant membership in 227 
bodies was 63,668,835 or a gain of 1.8 
per cent over the 1959 membership. Ro- 
man Catholic membership increased 3.2 
per cent for a total of 42,104,900. (The 
figures do not represent an accurate 
comparison of relative strength, however, 
the Roman Catholic statistics 
include baptized children while most 


because 


Protestant bodies do not bestow church 
membership until persons reach their 
teens. ) 

Jewish membership fell off 133,000 
for a 1960 total of 5,367,000. Eastern 
Orthodox churches reported 2,698,663 
members, a decrease of 108,949 from 
1959. 

The Yearbook measures the growth of 
U.S. Protestantism table which 
shows that Protestants made up 27 per 
cent of the total population in 1926; 33.8 
per cent in 1950; and 35.4 per cent in 
1960. In the same period, the Roman 
Catholic population increased from 16 
per cent in 1926 to 23.6 per cent in 
1960. 

Overall statistics in the Yearbook show 
that the proportion of church members 
to the total population has almost dou- 
bled in the first 60 years of this century— 
from 36 per cent in 1900 to 63.6 per 
cent in 1960. 

Perhaps the most surprising aspect of 
the newly-released statistics is that they 
show a slight drop in Protestant Sunday 


in a 


PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONAL TOTALS 


The 1962 Yearbook of American 
Churches indicates that about 90 per 
cent of all Protestant church mem- 
bers in America are found in 22 de 
nominational groups or families. 

Relative strengths of family groups 
are quite stable. In 1960 there were 
28 Baptist bodies with an inclusive 
21,148,862. Next 
were Methodists (21 with 
12,424,623, Lutherans 
with 8,080,867, and Presbyterians 

10 bodies) with 4,333,249. 

A comparison of the 1960 figures 
with those of 


membership _ of 


bodies ) 


(15 bodies) 


1959 shows that The 
Methodist Church is still the largest 
Protestant denominations in 


The 


among 


America. Protestant Episcopal 


Ihe total for 1960 
was given as 40,241,650, compared with 
40,349,972 a earlier. Protestant 
churches reported 93.1 per cent of the 
total enrollment of 43,231,018. In all 
religious bodies reported in 1960 there 
were 283,885 Sunday or Sabbath schools 
with 3,637,982 teachers and officers. 

In 1960 for the first time the 34 mem- 
ber bodies of the National Council of 
Churches showed a total membership of 
more than 40 million. Their combined 
membership was reported as 40,185,813 
or about 63 per cent of all U.S. Protest- 
ant church members. 


school enrollment. 


year 


Roman Catholic Totals 


Roman Catholicism added about 13 
million persons in the year ended June 
30, according to a news release distrib- 
uted this month by the Bureau of Infor- 
mation of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in Washington, D. C. 

The release said the increase “was at 
about the same rate as that of the world 
population.” 

Thus Roman Catholicism continues to 
claim 18.3 per cent of the world popula- 
tion (now estimated at slightly above 3 
billion), or about 550 million persons. 

Only the Roman Catholic population 
of Brazil and Italy exceeds that in the 
United States: U. S., 42,104,900, 22.9 
per cent; Brazil, 62,734,533, 93.5 per 
cent; Italy, 48,782,515, 99.5 per cent. 


Church pushed the United Presbyte 
rian Church out of fourth place while 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Syn- 
od climbed into seventh place ahead 
of the United Lutheran Church of 
\merica. The newly-organized Ameri 
can Lutheran Church appeared in the 


listing for the first time. The top 10 
LS. 


denominations: 


Methodist Church 
Southern Baptist Convention 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., 
Inc. ,000,000 
Protestant Episcopal Church »444,265 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 5 
National 
\merica 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
United Lutheran Church in America 
American Lutheran Church 
United Church of Christ 


9,893,094 
,7 31,591 


Baptist Convention of 


A spokesman for the Bureau of Infor- 
mation said the bulk of the data was 
obtained from a map issued by the Cath- 
olic Students’ Crusade of Cincinnati. A 
number of reference works were utilized 
in the compilation. 

Of a total of 99 million persons in the 
Soviet satellite countries, some 46 million 
are Roman Catholic, the crusade report- 
ed. Biggest concentration is in Poland, 
where 95 per cent of the 30 million pop 
ulation are included in the statistics of 
the Vatican-ruled church. 

In both Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
about three out of five persons are said to 
be Roman Catholic. 

In Soviet Russia itself the percentage 
is reported to be much smaller (approx- 


imately 10 million out of approximately 
215 million). 

In addition to Brazil, Italy, and Po- 
land, the church claims more than nine- 
tenths of the population in the follow- 
ing major countries: Mexico (94.4), Co- 


lombia (97.4), Peru (95.7), 
(99.7), and Belgium (95.5). 

Other heavily Catholic countries are 
Austria (89.8), Portugal (89.6), and 
Ireland (94). 

Among regions and continents, Cen- 
tral and South America are by far the 
most predominantly Roman Catholic: 
Central America, 45,023,000 or 94 per 
cent; South America, 132,396,000, or 
92.3 per cent. 


Spain 
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PROTESTANT PANORAMA 


@ Evangelicals in the Anglican com- 
munion are forming a world-wide fel- 
lowship—“not partisan in any narrow 


or negative sense, but positive and 


irenical”—under the presidency of the 
Most Rev. H. R. Gough, Primate of 
Australia. Sponsors hoped to hold the 
informal 
World Council of Churches assembly 
in New Delhi this month. 


first meeting during the 


@ Soviet authorities have taken over 
and closed the Agenskalna Baptist 
Church in the capital city of Riga, 
Latvia, according to a report in the 
Baptist World. Only three Baptist 
churches out of eight in Riga remain 
open, the report said. 


@ Some 8,000 Koreans made profes 
sions of faith during an evangelistic 
mission conducted this fall by 13 
American Methodists. The mission 
was directed by Dr. Harry Denman, 
director of the Methodist General 
Board of Evangelism. 


@ Representatives of 11 missionary 
societies from four countries met for 
two days in Kobe last month and 
came up with a “declaration of intent” 
to organize a united Lutheran church 
in Japan. Plans were approved to hold 
a constituting convention next Octo- 
ber 31—Reformation Day, with the 
formal merger to take effect in Jan- 
uary of 1963. The new church, ex- 
pected to consolidate five missions 
from the United States, three from 
Norway, two from Denmark, and one 
from Finland, will consist of some 
10,000 members in 200 congrega- 
tions and preaching places served by 
100 Japanese pastors and 100 mis- 
sionaries. 


@ Decision, monthly publication of 
the Billy Graham Evangelistic Asso- 
ciation topped the 1,000,000 mark in 
circulation with its November issue. 
Meanwhile, the evangelist’s eight- 
night television crusade was reported 
to have produced the biggest mail 
response that offices in 
Minneapolis have ever handled. 


association 


@ The Lutheran Foundation for Reli- 
gious Drama will sponsor December 
performances of “A Cradle of Wil- 
low,” a Nativity play by English play- 
wright Dorothy Wright. 
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@ Government should not “use the 
churches” to promote political pro- 
grams and ideologies, says a statement 
from the Baptist Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs. The statement was 
adopted at a semi-annual session of 
the committee in Washington last 
month. 


@ The first Protestant church built in 
Israel since its establishment as a state 
in 1948 was dedicated last month in 
Nazareth. It will house a congregation 
of the Church of the Nazarene. Off- 
ciating at the dedication was Dr. Har- 
dy C. Powers of Dallas, Texas, a gen- 
eral superintendent of the Church of 
the Nazarene. The new church seats 
about 200. 


@ White Temple Methodist Church 
of Miami received Guideposts maga- 
zine’s annual Church Award for its 
three-year-old program of spiritual and 
material aid to Cuban refugees. 


® Central Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary of Kansas City, Kansas, is re- 
cipient of a bequest valued at some 
$260,000 from the estate of the late 
Leo Kull of Topeka. Kull’s will pro- 
vides for a 20-year trust with a month- 
ly income to the seminary. A nurs- 
ing home eventually will be deeded 
to the seminary as well. 


@ “Two Offerings,” a sermon by 
Thomas B. Peake, Jr., of Dallas, Tex- 
as, won first place in the 1960-61 
Stewardship Sermon Contest spon- 
sored by Unified Promotion of the 
Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ). The sermon was given from 
the pulpit of Dallas’ Highlands Chris- 
tian Church. 


@ The Evangelical Alliance Mission 
plans to begin operation of a new ra- 
dio station in Lima, Peru. 


@ Canadian Bible College of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, affiliated with the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
was granted accreditation last month 
by the Accrediting Association of 
Bible Colleges at the group’s 15th 
annual meeting in Chicago. Admitted 
to associate membership were Ken- 
tucky Christian College of Grayson, 
Kentucky, and Southern Pilgrim Col- 
lege of Kernersville, North Carolina. 
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Lutheran Ecumenicity 


A new “Lutheran inter-church agency 
for common theological study and Chris- 
tian service” was proposed this month. 

The new agency, embracing 8,000,000 
or more U. S. Lutherans, would replace 
the present National Lutheran Council 
and would include the Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod, which cooperates in 
certain phases of NLC work but which 
has steadfastly refused to become a 
member. 

As late as February, 1959, the Mis- 
souri Synod had turned down a member- 
ship bid from the NLC. Missouri Synod 
President John W. Behnken at that time 
said there was a “state of flux” in the 
doctrinal positions of NLC churches and 
called attention to the work of the Luth- 
eran Synodical Conference of North 
America toward “greater Scriptural har- 
mony in doctrine and practice.” 

Three months ago, however, the back 
of the Synodical Conference was broken 
when the Wisconsin Evangelical Luth- 
eran Synod, charging liberalism, severed 
relations with the Missouri Synod. The 
two churches had been the conference's 
two principal members. 

The move for a new agency was 
announced in the following statement 
released by representatives described 
therein: 

“The third of a series of consultations 
between representatives of the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod and the National 
Lutheran Council regarding the issue of 
Lutheran cooperation was held at the 
Lake Shore Club of Chicago, October 31- 
November 1, 1961. This meeting was 
the final one of a series of three held 
during 1960-61. The earlier conversa- 
tions centered around the subject “Doc- 
trine of the Gospel’ and “The Significance 
of Confessional Subscription.’ 

“Papers prepared by Dr. Martin Franz- 
mann of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Dr. Alvin Rogness, president 
of Luther Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
on the subject ‘What Kind of Coopera- 
tion is Possible in View of Discussion to 
Date?’ were read and discussed by the 
participants of whom 14 represented the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, and 
18 represented the National Lutheran 
Council. 

“It was the unanimous judgment of 
the participants that the papers and dis- 
cussions revealed a consensus on the 
doctrine of the Gospel and the meaning 
of confessional subscription sufficient to 
justify further exploration regarding the 
possible establishment of a new coopera- 
tive Lutheran agency to replace the Na- 
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tional Lutheran Council. The successor 
agency would have as one of its major 
functions the continuing of theological 
study with the objective of achieving 
ever greater unity. 

“The representatives of the two groups 
are to take appropriate steps whereby 
resolutions will be submitted to the next 
conventions of the churches involved 
which would authorize negotiations look- 
ing toward a possible future coopera- 
tive association of Lutheran churches in 
America. If the proposal is approved 
by the churches involved all Lutheran 
church bodies in the United States will 
be invited to participate in planning and 
formation of the new association, which 
would serve as a Lutheran inter-church 
agency for common theological study and 
Christian service.” 


Boycott of Television? 


A Lutheran editor proposes a “great 
American TV strike” as a protest against 
the quality of television programs. 

“Turn the thing off and leave it off 
until the networks can come up with a 
new plan,” Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of 
Che Lutheran, said in an editorial pub- 
lished in the November 8 issue of the 
weekly news magazine of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Ruff was commenting on two articles 
dealing with television which appeared 
in the magazine. 

The only way to “rescue” TV, he said, 
is to “take it away from advertisers and 
give it to the authors.” 

He asserted that “TV at present is at 
least 50 per cent a device of businessmen 
to push the sale of cereals, detergents, 
cathartics.” 

“They are cooperating in a deceptive 
racket,” he charged. 

In an article titled “Save Our Children 
from TV,” Mrs. Eleanor D. Mora, a 
church school teacher from Marlton, 
New Jersey, said television “may be ex- 
tremely harmful to the spiritual growth 
of our Christian farnilies.” 

Dr. Robert E. Huldschiner, assistant 
editor of the magazine, came to the de- 
fense of the medium in a “memo to a 
frustrated church school teacher.” 

Huldschiner is also a writer of TV 
scripts. 

He argued that there is a “lot of good 
in TV” and that there would have been 
more if many of the best writers had not 
left TV after the first few years. 

“One of the reasons why they did,” he 
said, “is because so many well- -meaning 
people courtmartialed TV after a brief 
hearing and placed it out of bounds for 


the educated and discerning audience.” 


‘In God We Trust’ 


Beginning next month, all new U. S. 
one-dollar bills will bear the words “In 
God We Trust.” Congress voted that the 
motto be applied to currency some six 
years ago, but old engravings have con- 
tinued in use. Bills of all denominations 
eventually will carry the motto. 


Historic Churches 


Two more American colonial churches 
are being added to the Registry of Na- 
tional Landmarks by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church of 
Wilmington, Delaware, and the Dutch 
Reformed (Sleepy Hollow) Church of 
North Tarrytown, New York, were given 
the distinction in an announcement made 
this month by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall. 

The Old Swedes Church, according to 
Udall, was erected in 1698 and is “the 
oldest surviving Delaware Valley Swedish 
Church.” 

“No other structure so closely related 
to Swedish settlement contains such ar- 
chitectural integrity,” he said. 

The Sleepy Hollow church was hailed 
as a “distinguished relic of Dutch Amer- 
ica.” Architects believe it was erected 
about 1690. A new church was built as 
an extension of the first about 1840, and 
since then the old church has been used 
only on infrequent occasions for worship 
services. It has, however, been maintained 
in good condition. In its adjacént burial 
ground lies the famous author, Washing- 
ton Irving, who wrote “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.” 


Each new historical site is identified 


A Family Plea 


President Kennedy’s Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation called upon Amer- 
icans to observe the day “with rev- 
erence and with prayer that will 
rekindle in us the will and show us 
the way not only to preserve our 
blessings, but also to extend them 
to the four corners of the earth.” 

“I ask the head of each family,” 
he said, “to recount to his children 
the story of the first New England 
Thanksgivi ing, thus to impress 
upon future generations the heri- 
tage of this nation born in toil, i 
danger, in purpose, and in the con- 
viction that right and justice and 
freedom can through man’s efforts 
persevere and come to fruition with 


the blessing of God.” 





NEWS 





with a marker from the National Park 
Service, but the buildings continue to 
be maintained by their owners without 
cost to the government. 


Mennonites and Society 


Mennonites are doing an about-face in 
their relationships with society, accord- 
ing to a report from their General Con- 
ference News Service. 

The report was one of several covering 
a four-day fall “Study Conference on the 
Church and Society” held in Chicago and 
attended by Mennonite leaders from the 
United States and Canada. 

“The last generation has turned up 
new facts about Anabaptist-Mennonite 
history,” the report said. “The original 
roots of this Reformation group lie im- 
bedded not in withdrawal but in a bold 
witness to society. This boldness came 
from a simple acceptance of biblical im- 
peratives.” 

The report noted how Mennonite his- 
tory has been marked by continual moves 
in search of isolation, but added that the 
Mennonite church is now “facing the 
world that it once regarded as evil to the 
point of hopelessness.” 

Among topics discussed at the Chinegp 
conference: international relations, civil 
defense, labor-management, race, church- 
state, capital punishment, alcohol, ur- 
banization, and agriculture. 


Canadian Evangelism 


In Halifax, Nova Scotia, a crowd of 
10,000, said to have been the largest 
Protestant gathering in the city’s 212- 
year history, witnessed the closing service 
November 3 of a three-week “Mission in 
Evangelism” by the Rev. Tom Allan. 

Allan, minister of St. George’s-Tron 
(Presbyterian) Church in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, has now held a number of success- 
ful evangelistic crusades in Canada. His 
ministry is highly esteemed among Cana- 
dian evangelicals of many denominations. 

Allan met area ministers in a week- 
long “School of Evangelism,” appeared 
before 5,000 public school children and 
teachers, conducted a campus mission at 
Dalhousie University, and preached at 
noon-day meetings in St. Paul’s Anglican 
Church, oldest Protestant church in 
Canada. 

Thirteen evening meetings were held 
at the Halifax Forum, with 770 recorded 


decisions for Christ. Sunday services 


were broadcast over a local station as 
well as through a short-wave outlet. One 
was telecast throughout the province. 

General chairman of the Halifax mis- 
sion was the Rev. Ronald C. MacCor- 
mack, a Baptist pastor. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND THE CHURCHES 


Ihe National Council of Churches 
held its second National Contere nee on 
Social Welfare in Cleveland, October 23- 
27. More than 2500 delegates and 600 
social welfare specialists from 40 major 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox com- 
munions grappled with the momentous 
problems of the handicapped and unem- 
ployed, the blind and ill, and those in- 
capacitated by narcotics alcoholism, and 
injury. The parley sought to implement 
goals and policies growing out of the first 
conference in 1955 and the policies for- 
conference in At- 
Yet throughout the 


mulated at a Strategy 


lantic City in 1957. 
week-long discussions it was evident that 
progress was hampered by the diver- 
gencies of basic positions held by the 
delegates regarding the ways, means, 
goals, and purposes of welfare service. 
The parley was consistently concerned 
with the welfare needs of all members 
‘| here 


desire to serve only its own membership, 


of the civil community. was no 


or to first determine whether the man 
in need were a brother in Christ. The 


conference was moved by a Christian 


compassion to visit the sick, feed the 
hungry, and clothe the naked of what- 
ever creed, color or race. 

The parley also appeared to be gov- 
erned by the consensus that the Church 
is obliged to serve men in need and thus 


administer to them the mercy of Christ. 


nano,seus TAPES 


HAND BELLS 
ORGAN, MARIMBA 

Hymns & Sacred Arr'g'ts artistically 

played by Del Roper & other GOLDEN BELLS 

Nationally Known Artists TAPE CARILLONS 


YY HR. CARILLON, Xmas Music $12 1535 Dale Drive 
Ya HR. VARIETY.._.__ $8 Monrovia, Calif. 
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Intermediate Senior 


New Amazing Youth Hymnal 


Send today for FREE Sample of 
“YOUTH WORSHIP and SING” 
if you are considering 
new song books. Give 
full church name and 

your position. 


“YOUTH WORSHIP 
and SING” is a classi- 
fied Youth and Sunday 
School hymn book of 
262 numbers, rich in 
the traditional heritage 
of the singing church. 
Initials P, J, | and S after 
each title in indexes show 
appropriate Depts. “Am 
highly pleased with this 
radically new hymnal,” says 
user. Surprising low price. 
Write NOW! 
HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

5717-KY1 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 
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It was widely held that the diakonia— 
the service rendered by the traditional 
deacon—belongs to the very heart of the 
Church’s task. What, it was asked, would 
the Church be if the hearts of its mem- 
bers were not stabbed by the pain of 
the neighbor’s need? 

Yet this very Christian concern for all 
men in need, and the awareness of the 
obligation to reveal the suffering servant 
form of her Lord in social concern, con- 
stantly threatened in the floor discussions 
to thin into something more shadow than 
substance. 

A substantial number of voices urged 
that when governmental or other secu- 
lar agencies could equal or better the 
Church’s concern and provision for the 
needy, the Church should turn the serv- 
ice over to them and concern itself with 
other areas of social need. The feeling 
was that the obligation to feed the hun- 
gry and clothe the naked rests upon the 
State rather than upon the Church, the 
Church being obliged to do so only in 
an emergency situation in which gov- 
ernment lags behind its duty. According 
to this view, if the community and State 
did its whole duty, the Church could be 
freed of a duty which really did not 
belong to it. 

Other voices—again not in the major- 
ity, but of sufficient number to be dis- 
turbing—asserted that the Christian’s act 
of social service distinctive 
quality that renders its service better or 


carries no 


more desirable than acts of such service 
accomplished by secular or governmental 
agencies. Social service rendered by the 
Church had no “plus value.” And other 
floor voices contended that the Church’s 
social welfare action need not be em- 
ployed as a witness to the redemption 
that God has accomplished in Christ. 

The willingness to hand the task of 
social service to the secular or govern- 
mental agency, the denial of any “plus 
value,” and the willingness to sever 
Christian social action from the Church’s 
redemptive concern, are all ideas which 
stem from an obliteration of the differ- 
ence between Church and world. 

While these floor voices which seemed 
to threaten the dissipation of the distinc- 
tive character and purpose of Christian 
social service seemed not to be in the 
majority—and were indeed often strongly 
rejected—yet it is significant that the ver- 
balized formulations of the expressions 
of the delegates often echoed those senti- 
ments heard on the floor. 

The Section on Government and So- 
cial Welfare declared that the American 
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people enjoy the special asset of having 
“a form of government which is designed 
to be an instrument of the community 
to promote the general welfare.” The 
draft also asserted, “We believe that the 
American people should make full use 
of their government in meeting welfare 
needs.” Government was described as 
“one of the instrumentalities which the 
community may use to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities for meeting all the welfare 
needs of all the people.” This same re. 
port stated, “The provision for social wel- 
fare is the responsiblity of the total com- 
munity functioning through the channels 
of government.” Thus what seemed to 
be the minority view is the view pre- 
sented in the written formulation to be 
sent to the churches for further study. 
Whether the various churches of the 
National Council are willing to buy the 
idea that Americans should make full use 
of the government—even where no large 
scale emergency exists—in meeting wel- 
fare needs; whether they are willing to 
buy the idea that the provision for social 
welfare is the responsibility of the whole 
community “functioning through the 
channels of government,” remains to be 
seen. 

The presuppositions, discussions, and 
tentative conclusions of the conference 
suffered from blurred ambiguities stem- 
ming from the failure of the delegates 
to make clean-cut, recognizable distinc- 
tions between Church and community, 
Christian and non-Christian. The result 
was a lack of clarity and the unhappy 
situation where a Christian observer feels 
obliged to both agree and disagree with 
so many of the conference’s significant 
utterances. 

Meeting at a time when the country 
was discussing as never before the need 
for fallout shelters, the Cleveland con- 
ference was strangely silent on the 
problem. 

Many observers felt that such social 
welfare conferences are surely needed. 
Equally needed, they felt, is an admix- 
ture of hard-headed leadership and clean- 
cut thinking with the traditional Ameri- 
can’s compassion for the needy. 


Church Shelters 


A suburban Denver church is being 
designed to double as a community fall- 
out shelter, first such in the nation. Two 
underground levels of the Green Moun- 
tain Christian Church will accommodate 
800 persons for a two-week period. 

Civil defense officials in Washington 
say every U. S. church eventually will be 
inspected to determine its suitability as 
a shelter. 


J. D. 
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The Latin Protestants 


There are now at least 3,441,415 bap- 
tized Protestant church members in Latin 
\merica, according to a new reference 
work published by the Evangelical For- 
eign Missions Association. 

The figure still represents a small 
minority in the Latin American popula- 
tion, estimated at some 190,000,000. It is 
| conservative figure, however, inasmuch 
is data compilers were unable to secure 
statistics from a number of independent 
sroups. Even so, it represents an eight- 
fold growth over the 1937 figure of 422,- 
95. 

The 


\lissions in Latin America, consists of a 


new reference work, Protestant 
}14-page cloth-bound book and 30 maps, 
each measuring 28 by 36 inches. It is 
the most comprehensive survey of Prot- 
estant impact in Latin America ever 
produced. Editors are Dr. Clyde W. Tay- 
lor and the Rev. Wade T. Coggins. 
\mong agencies which assisted in the 
collection of data were the Interdenomi- 
Association, 
the Committee on Cooperation in Latin 


national Foreign Mission 
\merica, and the Evangelical Missions 


\ssociation (England). 


Scholarly Conservatism 
A five-day Cordoba 


marked the first time in Argentine history 
that Protestant 
and liberal persuasion had ever assembled 


conference in 


leaders of conservative 
together for joint prayer and study. 

On hand for the September 25-29 
conference were 450 pastors, lay leaders, 
and missionaries from 20 denominations 
in Argentina and Uruguay. It was or- 
ganized by the Federation of Christian 
Churches of Argentina and held under 
auspices of World Vision. Speakers in- 
World President Bob 


Pierce, Dr. Bernard Ramm, and Dr. Paul 


cluded Vision 
Rees. 

The Latin Americans took special note 
of Ramm’s unusual ability to present pro- 
found theological terms in simple terms, 
well illustrated and seasoned with humor. 
Conservatives as well as liberals expressed 
appreciation for his thorough understand- 
ing of ancient and modern theology. 

Such scholars as Ramm, who is well- 
known in the United States as a leader 
of evangelical thought, are still obscure 
in Latin America. Union seminaries and 
publishing houses related to the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation in Latin America 
have presented the liberal theological 
viewpoint in thorough, scholarly terms. 
Serious evangelical books, on the other 
hand, are practically unknown. Even 
some of the leading evangelical works 


have not yet been translated. The void 
has resulted in the conservative position 
being associated with theological obscur- 
antism. 


Using the Church 


The ruling Convention People’s Party 
of Ghana is setting up party branches in 
all churches, as well as in industrial and 
cultural organizations, cooperative farms, 
and factories. 

The CPP paper Evening News de 
clared that formation of party branches 
in churches “would help chase away 
unnecessary suspicions, promote peace 
and happiness in Ghana and forever sta 
bilize the churches with their music and 
sense of mission as an important wing in 
Ghana’s move to create work and hap- 
piness for all.” 

As unfavorable reaction became appar- 
ent, the party’s official organ hastened to 
assure the public that the CPP had no 
intention of interfering with the religious 
life of any church. 

“The party needs the friendship of the 
churches in the great national task of 
furthering Nkrumaism,” an_ editorial 
stated. It asserted that Nkrumaism is “a 
beautiful and impressive comradeship 
that is almost biblical, expressing the 
unity of man in a society that knows no 
class or creed.” 


Establishing Dates 


An archaeological expert in _ Israel 
claims that 64 first-century documents 
unearthed last winter constitute the 
greatest find of that type since the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Yigael Yadin, professor of archaeology 
at Herbrew University of Jerusalem, said 
in a press conference that the primary 
importance of the find is that the docu- 
ments “are absolutely dated—many of 
them triple-dated with the year, month, 
and day.” 


The Last to Leave 


The Dutch Reformed Church of the 
Cape Province decided by an overwhelm- 
ing majority at its synod meeting this 
month to withdraw from membership in 
the World Council of Churches. 

The decision came in the wake of ear- 
lier synod action repudiating the findings 
of a WCC-sponsored conference in Jo- 
hannesburg last December which criti- 
cized the apartheid (racial segregation) 
policies of South Africa. 

All direct links between 


African Reformed 


the South 


churches and _ the 


WCC have now been severed, two other 
bodies having already withdrawn their 


memberships. 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


SHELTERED LIFE 
After a hard day spent painting a pic- 


ture window in my basement shelter, I 
dropped in on Pastor Peterson. I wanted 
to end our falling out on the issue of 
shelter ethics. 

he called. “Any 


casualties yet in de fending your cellar?” 


“Come in, Eutychus,” 
I ignored this. “I thought we might 
I began. 

“And not our neighbors,” he said. “Did 


bury our differences,” 


you hear about the new book on shelter 
etiquette? Suppose you are entertaining 
when the bombs hit. Do you know the 
polite way to withdraw to your shelter 
and dismiss your guests into the fallout?” 

I was relieved when the doorbell rang. 
But Miles Underwood entered. I knew 
he had been active in Vernal Vistas, the 
cemetery association, but I hadn’t heard 
of his new connection. It was with Con- 
rad Helter, 
cializing in the conversion of swimming 
pools into split-level shelters. 

“T’'ve just been talking to Dr. Eugene 
Tvy in Deepwell Heights,” said Miles. 
“The crypt at All Souls is magnificent. 


a construction company spe- 


With air-conditioning it will make a fine 
shelter. I have suggested a promotion for 
expenses—a series of Cryptograms stress- 
ing the survival potential of All Souls.” 

Peterson glanced at me. “What steps 
will All Souls take to secure the crypt 
against Presbyterians or Methodists in 
the event of an attack?” he asked. 

Miles smiled. “There can be no panic 
in a community saturated with Helter 
Shelters. Each can survive in the church 
of his choice.” 

The pastor abruptly proposed a “Shel- 
ter Text”—Isaiah 26:20: “Come, my 
people, enter thou into thy chambers, 
and shut thy doors about thee: hide 
thyself as it were for a little moment, 
until the indignation be overpast.” 

He added that a shelter from wrath 
and destruction is a biblical figure for 
God’s salvation. But God's shelter is a 
city founded on the rock, and the survi- 
vors are not cowering in caves but feast- 
ing on the mount of God. Church base- 
ments may have new appeal, but church 
pulpits need the old appeal. Death has 
new forms, but one Conqueror. Not 
catacombs but Christ saves his church. 


EUTYCHUS 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 


THE NEW BIRTH 


[The title of] Dr. Frank Stanger’s article, 
“The Way into the Kingdom” (Oct. 13 
issue) . . . promises more than it fulfills. 
Indeed, something less than the Gospel 
of grace is given to readers when the 
author is content to show the importance 
and necessity of the new birth (based 
on John 3:3), but neglects to show its 
sheer impossibility as a human achieve- 
ment (as seen in John 3:5-12), 
utterly fails to give the answer which 
Jesus Christ gives (as in wv. 12-15). ... 
Like much contemporary evangelism, 
the new birth is construed as a condition 
which must be met on the part of man 
rather than a gift that is to be received 
from God. At bottom this is to put the 
Gospel on a reward/punishment basis 
and it becomes only another refined form 
of self-justification. This individualistic 
and conditional way into the Kingdom 
misses altogether the Pauline conception 
of substitution and incorporation as re- 
flected in his letter to the Romans. 
Rosert K. Merritt 
Bethel Presbyterian Church 
Wichita, Kan. 


CATHEDRAL PINNACLE 


Professor Ingles has given a concise 
treatment of the religious significance of 
T. S. Eliot’s poetry (Oct. 13 issue); 
perhaps the fullest and clearest expres- 
sion of Eliot’s “Christian Elements” is 
found in Murder in the Cathedral. 

Peter B. STEEsE 

English Dept. 

Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 


BOY SCOUTS OVERTAKEN 


Although several of your readers (Euty- 
chus, Oct. 13 issue) took issue with the 
first sentence in your report “Wisconsin 
Lutherans Break With Missouri Synod,” 
permit me to assure you that many of us 
in the Missouri Sy nod sadly admit that 
you reported correctly when you stated 
that “Creeping liberalism within the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod con- 
stituency was dealt a dramatic rebuke 
... ” when the Wisconsin Synod sus- 
pended fellowship. 

As I understand it, the major issue 
between our Missouri Synod and its sis- 
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ter synods is no longer Boy Scouts or 
army chaplains but the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture itself. Both the Wisconsin and 
Norwegian Synods have protested against 
a statement on the Bible recently adopted 
by the Concordia Seminary faculty in 
St. Louis. Pastors and professors in the 
Missouri Synod are now permitted to 
deny the real inerrancy of the Bible and 
to teach such destructive higher critical 
views that Moses did not write the Penta- 
teuch. 

New Haven, Mo. 


SHORTAGES 


The statement of Robert Ericson (Euty- 
chus, Oct. 13 issue) to the effect that 
belief in the virgin birth of Jesus Christ 
“is not absolutely essential to a positive 
Christian faith” is reminiscent of this 
story. 

An inmate of an insane institution 
who had heard of the scarcity of food 
and the practice of planting gardens by 
the wayside was found digging at the 
foundation of one of the buildings. When 
asked his reason, he replied, “To produce 
food.” 

“If you tear out the foundation, where 
will you live?” asked the enquirer. 

“Oh,” said he, “T'll live upstairs.” 
Hoopeston, III. PascaL BELEW 


Aucust KorFr 


Ericson errs. . . . He bewails the “attack” 
on Bishop Oxnam, unaware of the fact 
that the esteemed bishop was an A-] 
“attacker” himself. . . . 

Secondly, when will intelligent 
Christians understand that no miracle 


“will satisfy a scientist? If it did, it 


wouldn’t be a “miracle”. . . . You would 
not have a faith, but a science. . . . This 
conservative, retired 77 year-old Metho- 
dist minister is no obscurantist. . . . 


Minneapolis, Minn. Paut L. Grove 
For many years it has been my great 
privilege to bring that wondrous message 
of God’s love as revealed in his Word 
to many thousands of Africans in almost 
every part of the Congo. . Many will- 
ingly gave up their idols, ‘toned their 
fetishes, and were delivered from their 
fears. 

Now back in these United States one 
finds that there are some “Bible scholars” 
and “Bible teachers” who vigorously crit- 
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icize this great revelation of God and cast 
Thank 
you, Dr. Wilbur Smith, for your splen- 
did article “The Holy Bible, ‘Verdun’ 
of Triumphant Christianity” CAug. 28 


5 


doubt upon its authority. 


issue). 


\incennes, Ind. Harry M. Punt 


SHAKESPEARE’S TESTAMENT 


titled “Shakespeare and 
Christianity” (Sept. 25 issue), is very 


lhe article 
iteresting. In regard to the question of 
vhether William Shakespeare was a 
it difficult 
stand how the author 


Christian, I find to under- 
could have 
verlooked one rather important piece of 
vidence, namely the man’s personal tes- 
timony, expressed so clearly in the open- 
ng sentences of his will: 

‘In the name of god Amen I William 
Shackspeare of Stratford upon Avon in 
the countie of warr gent in perfect health 
nd memorie god be praysed doe make 
last will & testa- 
ent in manner & forme following That 


nd Ordayne this my 


s to saye First | Commend my Soule into 
the handes of god my Creator hoping 
ind assuredlie believing through thonlie 
merites of Jesus Christ my Saviour to be 
made partaker of lyfe everlastinge. And 
ny bodye to the Earth whereof yt ys 


” 


nade. 


Redlands, Calif. S. R. Lorzeaux 
Not only do the works of Shakespeare 
contain the basis of a most comprehen- 
sive system of Christian doctrine (and 
this although he was born only 28 years 
ifter Tyndale was martyred for making 
the New Testament available in Eng- 
lish), but the very point of his most 
impressive dramas is to emphasize some 
of the teachings of Christ which 
of us who glibly accept Christianity 


those 
often 
ignore. 

Baptist Manse Hupert V. LittLe 
Shaftesbury, Dorset, England 


| confidently look forward to meeting the 
sard of Avon when the Lord calls me 
home where the entire host of the re- 
deemed rejoice in the marvelous grace 
of our loving Lord... . 

Portland, Ore. Rosert E. MiLiarp 


FOR DIVINE DEPORTATION 


In your article on “The Christian Wit- 
ness in Israel” (Aug. 28 issue) you re- 
ferred to the Messianic Assembly of 
Israel. . Brother Kofsmann was 
“Pentecostal” before coming to Israel. He 
is no longer “Pentecostal.” In Israel, and 
especially in the Messianic Assembly, all 
denominational-belonging is shed. We do 
not wish the blight of denominationalism 


to disturb the harmony and unity of 
Jewish believers in Israel. Here we are 
Messianic Jews minus the identifications 
of “Anglican,” “Baptist,” “Pentecostal,” 
“Presbyterian,” and the like. . . . 
The missionaries . . . seek not only to 
evangelize and Christianize but also de- 
Judaize. They place Judaism on the 


same level as paganism, and are not 
satished or content with a believing Jew 
until he eats pork or does some other 
thing in contravention of the Law of 
Moses. They are not interested in free 
and independent Messianic Congrega- 
[srael. 


tions in They are a disturbing 


ve PASTORS 
ye TEACHERS 


ve CHURCH 
WORKERS 


x HOUSEWIVES 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


element not only in an ethnic-national 


I he state 
and rabbinic leaders of Israel are not the 


wav but also in a spiritual. 7 


only ones wishing the missionaries to 
Many of us Messianic 
Jews fervently pray that God may send 


“leave us alone.” 


them back home, and would support a 
state law prohibiting what Christians call 
“missionary work.” 


Haifa, Israel M. I. 


BEeN-MAEIR 


REJOINDERS TO REJOINDERS 


I take exception to unwarranted charges 
such as those expressed in the letter by 


He 


Edwin Vrell (Sept. 25 issue). 


ee.if you 
want to 


STEP UP YOUR 


INCOME! 


> How would you like to invest your time and energies in a 
challenging and rewarding vocation—combining Christian service 
with greater opportunities for increasing your family income? 


If the answer is yes, you’ll want to investigate THE Book or Lire PLAN. The 
program has been in operation for almost forty years. It is recommended by 


many nationally known evangelical leaders . . 


. George S. Benson, Charles 


W. Conn, W. A. Criswell, V. Raymond Edman, David Otis Fuller, Mrs. 
Billy Graham, Torrey M. Johnson, Robert G. Lee, Harold Lindsell, Norman 
S. Marshall, Leslie R. Marston, Paul S. Rees, Roy L. Smith, A. W. Tozer 


and Bert Webb. 


YOU CAN WORK FULL OR PART TIME... 


THE Book OF LIFE PLAN is unique—it has no competition. Every Christian 
home in your locality is a prospect .. . you work on a proven “lead” system 


. .. make no deliveries . 


. . and there’s nothing to buy. 


Many are making from $8,000 to $12,000—and some much more—yearly. 
And many more work part time earning $75 to $100 a week. They’re finding 
the work very rewarding spiritually—and financially as well. You will, too. 
Just fill in the coupon NOW and we'll help you get started immediately. 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


cites Roberts, Allen, and Osborne as 
little dictators whose position is quite 
untenable in the light of I Corinthians. 
That’s like judging every Baptist by Nor- 
ris, every Presbyterian by McIntyre and 
every Methodist by Oxnam. .. . 

He says, “Very few Pentecostals are 
Christians away from the mass meeting.” 
This constitutes an unwarranted attack 
against tens of thousands of Spirit-filled 
believers who have never thought of 
questioning the absolute authority of the 
Scriptures, the Lordship of Jesus Christ, 
and scores of other truths assailed by 
churchmen today... . 

Daniet E, Jonnson 
Pleasant Valley Assembly 
Wichita, Kan. 


Mr. Vrell in speaking of the Holy Spirit 
asks, “Can you imagine, asking for a 
gift???” The Scripture certainly admon- 
ishes us to ask—“Ask and it shall be 
given you.” Jesus said, “How much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him?” 

Mr. Vrell’s sarcasm toward the Pente- 
costal movement causes me to wonder if 
he has not had some unpleasant experi- 
ences on the fringes . . . and is judging 
the entire movement accordingly. . . . 


I am convinced that . .. there is a 





love for God, for the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and for the Holy Spirit that I have not 
seen excelled in any other movement. 
TatMapcE F. McNass 
Chaplain 
Chaplain’s School, U.S. Army 
Ft. Slocum, N. Y. 


If Pastor Huth CEutychus, Oct. 13 issue) 
will consult Luther’s sermon on the first 
Sunday after Trinity, 1522, he will 
readily see that the Reformer regarded 
prayers for the departed as an open 
question. A. C. M. AHLEN 

Dean and Prof. of Philosophy 
Northwestern Lutheran Seminary 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUMMONS FOR UNDERTAKER 
Jne tip of the hat to Dr. Dale Moody 


(“Hoax or Heresy,” News, Aug. 28 is- 
sue) for his courage in standing up to 
the heretical doctrines of closed com- 
munion and alien immersion, both of 
which should have been buried with Dr. 
J. R. Graves. 


Louisville, Ky. James Roune 


BOW TOWARD GLASGOW 


In my article on the Church of Scotland 
in your July 31 issue, a number of the 
statistical items were formulated by Dr. 
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John Highet of Glasgow University. | 
inadvertently omitted to mention this 
fact and would be glad of the oppor 
tunity to express now my indebtedness 
to one who is a leading authority in this 
field. James D. Douc as 
Cambridge, England 


TO AMPLIFY A MINISTRY 


If each of the 200,000 Protestant pastors 
currently active in the United States 
wins four others to the ministry during 
his lifetime, there will be 800,000 pastors 
in the generation to come. 

Growth of population calls for som: 
such increase in full-time religious work 
ers. God is always calling people to his 
ministry. All we need do is offer what 
ever gifts we have to his discipline and 
use. We pastors lead others into th 
pastorate when our own commitment is 
deepening and growing. Our commit 
ment grows if we are always taking som: 
new step forward: reading the New 
Testament in Greek, losing weight dur 
ing the middle years, wrestling through 
Hegel, taking a hard parish with many 
churches and through physical, moral 
and spiritual effort bringing it out of 
the doldrums, reflecting daily on th 
perennial perplexities of theology, having 
a conception and experience of the “di 
vine” which is unchanging but in flux, 
to mention only a few avenues of a 
growing pastoral commitment. . . . 

Our ministry is sterile if we are not 
the means whereby at least four other 
persons, during our lifetime, enter upon 
the dramatic road of total Christian com 
mitment. 

Henry Rat .irt 
First Methodist Church 


Great Barrington, Mass. 


LIBRARY MINISTRY 


Many librarians will be very co-operative 
in aiding the public by taking sugges 
tions from ministers about recommended 
books. . . . It has occurred to me that 
the outreach of the Church of Christ 
could extend to placing in the public 
libraries . . . such works as Bible ency- 
clopedias and Bible dictionaries, These 
could be donated at the expense of the 
church if the funds of the library are 


too limited. . . . 





Donatp A. Lam 
St. Thomas Reformed Church 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


@ Many ministers are also discovering 
that the local library will include Curis- 
TIANITY Topay among its religious peri- 
dicals when suggested, because of the 


| demand for it among library users.—Ep. 
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Preachin’ sure has changed durin’ the 
past 60 years,” lamented Rev. Doeful. 
\embers of the Middletown Ministerial 
\ssociation listened indulgently as the 
aged preacher continued to decry the 
waywardness of the modern ministry. 

If we look askance at those who long 
for “the good ol’ days,” remember that 
religious rhetoric seems to be continually 
changing. How will we react to the rhe- 
torical practices of our ministry by 19817 

Let those who can endure the rigors 
of the journey join the religious group 
at our home church on a Sunday morn- 
ing in November, 1981. If we attend a 
religious group meeting it must be on 
Sunday morning; Sunday evening meet- 
ings were discontinued by all religious 
groups 15 years ago. 

We enter the auditorium, which is 
Hooded with soothing recorded music, 
and an affable usher greets and seats us. 
The director of group music, smiling 
good-naturedly, walks on stage and an- 
nounces a song. We recognize the selec- 
tion as one that will foster healthful 
inter-personal relationships and promote 
a creative interchange of ideas. 

Dr. Dudley, the religious leader, ap 
pears with notebook in hand. For a mo- 





THE CHURCH IN THE LOOKING GLASS 


Iwo contemporary prophets (admittedly fallible) ask, 


generation?” With an eye on trends of the day they offer some disconcerting possibilities.—Ep. 


[hen we join the people as they hurry 
toward their group rooms. 

A sign over a doorway reads “Nursery 
Group I” and demands our attention. 
Miss Dullight, a member of our group, 
offers to show us about the nursery. In 
amazement we behold the babies feed- 
ing, sleeping, and playing without the 
aid of an adult attendant. The mothers 
have gone to join their groups in confi- 
dence that an electronic bed will detect 
and perform the needed functions for 
the little ones. The bed, with kinesthetic 
qualities of the mother’s body, feeds and 
burps the baby very efficiently. It even 
plays a recording of the mother singing 
and talking. But the most marvelous fea- 
ture of the bed is the automatic diaper 
changer which, utilizing disposable dia- 
pers, performs as deftly as any mother. 

We now wander in wonderment to 
our group room whereupon we are greet- 
ed by the group leader, Mr. Goodwill, 
who introduces us to the group. 

As the discussion proceeds we notice 
that the contribution of one young man 
indicates that he is well informed. When 
this is pointed out by a group member, 
the young man confesses that he has 
been using sub-liminal sleep tapes in 


Religious Rhetoric, 1981 


ment we are startled; it seems thai he 
has forgotten the amenities of clerical 
dress. No clerical collar? No suit or tie? 
Then we notice that the other male 
members of the group are also wearing 
well-tailored slacks and sports shirts. 
The religious leader opens his note- 
book and announces that the topic for 
the discussion will be “Interplanetary 
Communication.” After terms are de- 
fined, rooms for the various age groups 
are designated. The group leaders we are 
told, are highly-competent people. They 
have prepared themselves by taking dis- 
cussion course at Dynamic University. 
With great pride Dr. Dudley an- 
nounces that Miss Sweetly has received 
her diploma in Kindergarten-dynamics. 
She will now promote permissive inter- 
action among the younger children. 
The music leader lifts a rousing verse 


of “When We All Work Together.” 


order to amass more data concerning the 
subject. In fact, he points out, the old- 
fashioned classroom lecture is being 
replaced by the subliminal tape. The 
tape is more efficient, the data is well 
organized, it takes less time than the lec- 
ture, and the cost is minimal. At this 
point we feel embarrassed because our 
education was acquired the hard way. 

When the discussion period is over 
the groups again convene in the audi- 
torium. Group leaders are seated on the 
stage. Dr. Dudley then collects a tabu- 
lation of the data presented and the con- 
clusions reached in the several groups. 
We watch in amazement as this mate- 
rial is fed into an electronic computer 
which Dr. Dudley affectionately calls 
“The Religious Prophet.” The computer 
indicates that in regard to the available 
data, and the conclusions reached, Beta 
Group has reasoned more cogently and 
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What's ahead for the Church in our 


is the winner. As a reward the winning 
group is presented with free tickets for 
a space flight around the earth. 

Dr. Dudley reminds us that the elec- 
tronic cafeteria in the church serves deli- 
cious foods and that the profits are used 
by the religious group. After we are 
dismissed, Dr. Dudley invites us to lunch 
and soon we are delighted listeners as he 
describes religious work in 1981. 

Religious training has changed. In 
stead of receiving instruction in homilet- 
ics, the young clerics of the theological 
seminaries now become experts of group 
dynamics, cybernetics, and of electronics. 
Ihe pulpit pounder belongs to history. 

As the conversation progresses the good 
religious leader points to the importance 
of religious calls. By now we are not 
surprised to learn that his calls are made 
from his climatically-controlled office via 
visa-phone. Through this medium he can 
visit more families each day. To establish 
rapport, he confides, background music 
corresponding to the socio-economic stat- 
us of the family is played during visits. 

When he is away, Dr. Dudley ex- 
plains, the religious group member may 
receive desired guidance by recorded mes- 
sage via the visa-phone. The member 
may also take advantage of inspirational 
symposiums and group _ discussions 
beamed from the religious satellites to 
his own life-like, three-dimensional, tele- 
vision receiver. 

The competitive techniques which 
were used by religious groups of past 
years have been superseded by attitudes 
and methods of co-operation. It is much 
better to stress similarities than differ- 
ences among religious groups, observes 
Dr. Dudley. In fact, the Catholics and 
Protestants learned that it was far better 
to launch a satellite together than to orbit 
them separately and shoot them down. 
They now employ inter-faith commer- 
cials, 

One inter-faith advertisement begins 
with a zoom-in on a husband and wife 
engaged in a heated argument. The an- 
nouncer booms, “What do religious lead- 
ers say?” The scene shifts. The husband 
and wife are seated in the office of a 
religious leader. Leaning forward and 
reeking sincerity and authority, the reli- 
gious leader says, “Religion will relieve 
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anxieties and will not upset your mar- 
riage. 

Another inter-faith co-operative shows 
a shapely young lady emerging from the 
cockpit of a space plane. She removes her 


space helmet revealing silken, wavy, 
blond hair. 
“Oh Miss!” says the announcer, 


“Would you step over here a moment?” 

“Of course!” she exclaims smiling dra- 
matically. 

“Isn’t flying a space plane a risky busi- 
ness for a young lady?” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” says the charm- 
ing creature. 

“My!” the announcer bubbles with ad- 
miration, “I can see you're a girl who 
thinks for herself. Tell me. Why did 
you land here this Sunday morning?” 

“Because,” she says, “I always attend 
a religious group on Sunday morning. | 
enjoy the healthful inter-personal _rela- 
tionships one can find there.” 

After a fadeout the announcer, the 
very epitome of sincerity, pleads, “Friends 
wherever you are this morning, don’t for- 
get to attend the religious group of your 
choice.” 

Another religious commercial dollys 
in on a burly fellow tinkering with his 
new auto—the Orbital Eight. 

“Say!” the announcer, 
quite a car! Yours?” 

“Yep!” replies the car-tinkerer. 

“Is it true that the Orbital eight is not 
as maneuverable as the Atomic Six?” 

“Yep,” says he, “but I like power and 
speed. The Orbital gives me that.” 


“That’s 


says 


“Oh,” the announcer oozes with ad- 





miration, “you are the kind of man who 
knows what he wants.” 

“Yep!” he replies patting the Orbital 
affectionately. 

“Since this is Sunday, what religious 
group do you plan to attend?” 

“Protestant,” replies the man. 

“Would you recommend that every- 
one attend a Protestant group?” 

“Heavens no! Let them go where they 
want to. It really doesn’t make much 
difference,” observes the man. 

After a fade-out the announcer gushes, 
“Friends, attend the religious group of 
your choice today.” 

We all have a healthy chuckle; then 
Dr. Dudley points out that only three 
religious bodies exist in 1981. We hasten 
to state that 257 recognized religious 
groups existed in 1961. Dr. Dudley tells 
us that the smaller religious groups, 
along with those that refused federal aid, 
were forced to disband for lack of money. 
This happened about 10 years ago. 

The mention of money leads us to a 
query concerning the relationship of the 
salaries of religious leaders in 1981 to 
the salaries of old-time pastors. We learn 
that the salary of a religious leader is now 
determined by the average of the salaries 
of the members of his group. Most reli- 
gious leaders now receive approximately 
$20,000 per year. 

I think that I shall remain in 1981. 
What did you say, Brother Doeful? 

Beryt F. McCierren 
Department of Speech 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Lecturer 


Kurkburo, 1985 


A thin, slightly-stooped man wearing 
a threadbare greyish herringbone topcoat 
and evidently apprehensive, seemed to 
cast his eye about in a final search for 
a friendly face or that of an old ac- 
quaintance in the closing seconds before 
the elevator shot down from its 60-story 
height in response to his call. 

He had just scanned the long bulle- 
tin board on the corridor wall for “Per- 
sonnel and Placement” in the towering 
National Kurkburo Building in upper 
Manhattan and found to his relief that 
it was on the 55th floor, which would 
give him a longer ride and consequently 
a few seconds more in which to spruce 
up his courage and compose once again 
his lines now half erased by anxiety. 

\s the door slid open with the slight- 
est click three men, well dressed, with 
confident bearing, entered. Something 
amusing had just been said, for the laugh- 
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ter they brought with them from the 
street continued as they walked quickly 
into the elevator with its lone passenger. 
One, the tallest, broke the gaiety: 


“Ed, could you be in my office to- 


morrow afternoon at two? We're trying 
to wind up this Common Curriculum 
outline of Beliefs and Aims. The heads 
of the Indian and Japanese committees 
are coming in. It’s due at the printer's 
in every country just one month from 
now and we're late already.” 

“Sure, Jim. Will it take long? I’m leav- 
ing for Capetown on the five o'clock 
rocket for the African church session 
Wednesday. We're trying to iron out 
the final differences on the World Creed, 
you know.” 

“Shouldn’t take very long. I just want 
your reactions to a few phrases on the 
Trinity and the Reformation. I'll send 
the copy down to you this afternoon. 
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Your presence tomorrow would help sew 
it up and this is the last time I can give 
it before the printer's deadline.” 

“Be there at two and be sure to send 
me the copy, Jim.” 

This speaker got off with the third 
man at floor 40. The tall one, Jim, left 
the elevator at 52. 

Quickly the ominous-lighted figures 
indicated 55. Joseph Brewster walked 
out as slowly as its automatic door would 
allow. To his relief Personnel and Place- 
ment was far down the hall. He entered 
and gave his name. 

Like a good Manhattan receptionist 
the girl inside was cordial and efhcient. 
“Mr. Brewster? Oh, yes. Mr. Carson is 
expecting you. He’s busy right now but 
should be through in a few moments. 
Won't you sit down, please?” 

Absentmindedly he picked up and 
thumbed through some back copies of 
United Church Togetherness Magazine. 
A hum of two men’s voices penetrated 
the substantial door marked A. Floyd 
Carson, Director, Personnel and Place- 
ment. A few seconds later two men 
emerged, one much the same age as 
Brewster himself, perhaps just past 60, 
carrying a topcoat. The other man was 
around 40, evidently Mr. Carson. 

This was confirmed when he said to 
the secretary, “Miss Chapman, would 
you prepare for Mr. Bradford a transfer 
approval from the Midwest area, diocese 
six to Northeastern two. Send the usual 
copies to personnel in each diocese and 
area, with covering letters. Mr. Butter- 
field will give you the rest of the infor- 
mation you need.” 

He turned to the other man whose 
face was a mixture of humiliation, grati- 
tude, and relief. “I hope you like your 
new assignment, Mr. Butterfield, and 
let me know how you get along. Come 
in, anytime.” 

Turning to Brewster, he said: “Mr. 
Brewster? Come right on in.” 

Brewster sat uneasily in the chair 
across a large desk from Carson. Around 
the walls shelves full of books an- 
nounced a fairly complete array of works 
on Personnel, Management, Tests, Meas- 
ures, and Human Relations. Immediately 
facing him on the desk itself was the 
current issue of Aptitude Tests for Ma- 
ture People. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. Brew- 
ster. I have a committee meeting in a 
half hour and I'll have to be briefer than 
I should. I'll get to the point. You want 
to transfer from Connecticut to Arizona 
for reasons of your wife’s health. Right?” 

“Yes, she’s had an asthmatic condi- 


tion a long time and lately . . .” 
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Carson interrupted, “Yes, we have the 
statements here in the file from your 
family physician and also from the spe- 
cialist. You’ve got a clear case all right, 
from that angle. Also, there are parish 
openings right now in Arizona. But, and 
let me assure you that what I’m going 
to say now is in no way personal. This 
is committee feeling. What I say now 
represents the broadest possible interest 
of the United Church. | am responsible 
not only to individual pastors like your- 
self, but in a greater sense I must con- 
sider the health and interests of the whole 
body of Christ—the entire church, its 
bishops, its laity, its wholeness.” 

Brewster felt his mouth and _ throat 
growing chalk dry. He wondered if his 
face was as pale as it felt. 

Carson continued: “This ofhce was 
established not only as a central file and 
reference on all United Church clergy 
and lay persons employed in the 51 
states but to give assistance to the busy 
bishops when faced with such transfer 
requests as your own. Actually, even 
when a bishop asks for a man in another 
diocese this office must give approval, 
though it seldom withholds it. However, 
a petition from a pastor is another thing.” 

He recited this as if he had done it 
many times, Brewster thought. 

“Here is your record, from the date 
of your ordination, until now. You were 
originally Congregational, weren't you? 
Or was it Baptist, or Disciple?” 

“Congregational,” Brewster 
weakly. 

“Oh, yes, | remember. And fortunate- 
ly, too. For in averaging up and arriving 
at your Cooperation Quotient, or CQ, 
we give five extra points for men of your 
background. They find it harder to fit in 
than men from Methodist or Episcopal 
traditions. It’s only fair. The old so-called 
“free church” men are given this ad- 
vantage. Otherwise your CQ would be 
59 instead of 64. And as you know from 
your United Church Manual of Pro- 
cedures and Practices it requires a CQ 
of at least 70 for automatic transfer ap- 
proval without appeal.” 

“Yes, I know. That's why I’m here 
today.” 

“Six points is close, yet a bit distant 
for a bishop out in Arizona to swallow 
without a good covering reason. Let's 
look at your record and see how we can 
help. There is a chance, but cold print 
is cold indeed to a regional or diocesian 
personnel committee.” 

Brewster closed his eyes while Carson 
scanned the papers. 

“Mr. Brewster, I'll start with just a 
few minor reasons for these 36 negative 


replied 


points. You don’t use the national weekly 
church bulletin service. You have never 
mailed in the required weekly bulletins 
to your bishop. Innocent enough, but it 
may cover up weak sermon titles or poor 
programming. Your attendance at dioce- 
san meetings is spotty; your wife's rec- 
ord here is almost nil.” 

“But for many years she worked to 
send the children to college. She couldn't 
go.” 

“I'm sorry, Mr. Brewster. These are 
minor points but they do add up. More 
serious, you have had three critical let- 
ters in the United Church Togetherness 
Magazine within the past 15 years, all 
questioning national Synod decisions. 
Also, five such letters, never published 
by our editors, are here in this file.” 

Brewster remembered those letters bit- 
terly. His wife had suggested he write 
them and then burn them. Instead, he 
dropped them in the mailbox. 

“But | was younger then.” 

“No, you wouldn’t write them now. 
Many men say this. But we have found 
that personality traits find new ways of 
expression, ways more subtle but just as 
damaging to unity and harmony.” 

Carson lowered his voice, but the tone 
of authority remained. “Perhaps your 
most serious handicap, Mr. Brewster, is 
the continued failure of your last two 
churches to accept or measure up to the 
suggested annual Upstep Stewardship 
Quota. When, as a matter of record, both 
churches sent far more than their re- 
quired quotas to mission causes of their 
own choosing, indicated that they and 
vou knew better than the whole Church 
about mission needs. Last year, for ex- 
ample, your church sent only 5,000 
through Church channels and over 20, 
000 to your own pet projects.” 

“But they were all projects already 
approved by the Church.” 

“That’s not the point, Mr. Brewster. 
[ think you know the policy—all mission 
funds through channels. For your own 
sake I do wish you had realized this 
vears ago. A bishop finds this breach of 
policy most difficult to understand in a 
man seeking placement in his diocese.” 

Brewster remained silent. Carson con- 
tinued: “I’ve never been a pastor. | 
came straight to an area personnel staff 
right after my doctorate. But I cannot 
understand men who go off on tangents 
in such an important matter as this. We 
can cover up some things, but a black 
and white record like this of dollars and 
cents is hard to explain or gloss over.” 

Brewster moistened his lips and forced 
his throat to obedience. “But our work 
with the young people, my service on 
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community projects, our growth in a sec 
tion that’s largely non-Protestant. Don’t 
these count?” 

“Indeed they do. And considerable. All 
the positive indices are in your 64 per 
cent CQ. But it’s the 34 we're dealing 
with now, Mr. Brewster. And your age. 
How old are you? Oh, ves, 63 I see here. 
Same age as my father.” 

Carson seemed strangely silent for a 
moment. Then resumed. 

“TIL be frank, Mr. Brewster. We've 
somehow got to promise the Arizona peo 
ple that the things back of these 34 
points won't happen again. If we could 
obtain a simple statement from you, in 
writing, that you hope and plan to take 
Full part, complete participation, in dio 
cesan, area, and Church program then 
our committee could affect this transfer. 
Without it . . . . Well, I can’t promise.” 

Brewster continued silent, lost in 
thought. Carson went on: “What the 
\rizona bishop will do is something else. 
He needs men, so my guess is he'll take 
vou.” 

Brewster still said nothing. His mind 
went back to his ordination in a Ver 
mont village church 38 years before and 
the words of his conference minister, 
“Follow the light . .” He had tried. 

He remembered their happy first years 
in their first parsonage—just he and 
Anna, then Dawn, then Bob, then Louis, 
then Elaine. Nine years they had re 
mained, with parish resources, church 
attendance, and respect and love between 
pastor and people increasing each year. 
These were the happy years. This vil- 
lage, this white church, the bell pealing 
its clear invitation each Sabbath. None 
of the larger churches or communities 
had really been home to them since. 

“Mr. Brewster, is something wrong? 
Do vou feel ill?” 

Brewster shook his head to clear out 
the memories. “No, I was just thinking.” 

“I tell you what . . I am sure this 
can go through, but I simply must be at 
a committee meeting downstairs in three 
minutes. Could you wait in the building, 
sav, in the library, and return at four?” 

“T guess I could.” 

“And while I think of it, one sugges- 
tion. Don’t try direct contact. Work 
through channels. It’s best for all con- 
cerned. You obtained the last two 
churches on your own. This, too, is a 
trait bishops find hard to forget. But I 
must run. See you at four?” 

Brewster nodded woodenly. 

GraHaM R. Hopces 


Pastor 
Emmanuel Congregational Church 
Watertown, New York 
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EDUCATION GONE EXISTENTIAL 


Theory and Design of Christian Education Curriculum, 


Wyckoff (Westminster, 1961, 


by D. Campbell 


219 pp., $4.50) and The Role of the Bible in 


Contemporary Christian Education, by Sara Little (John Knox Press, 1961, 190 
pp-, $3.50), are reviewed by G. Aiken Taylor, Editor The Presbyterian Journal. 


The first book is the outgrowth of the 
findings of the Curriculum Study Com- 


mittee of the Christian Education Di- 


vision of the National Council of 
Churches. It is billed as “the best 
theory upon which major Protestant 


denominations can build their curricu- 
lums for the foreseeable future.” 
The viewpoint turns upon what mod 


“biblical 


theology” is not to be 


ern theology calls theology.” 
Now “biblical 
confused with an interest in the biblical 
Wyckoff 
theology 
that the 


former guides the student to experience 


text as an object of study. Dr. 
distinguishes between biblical 
and systematic theology in 
his religion as well as to understand its 
subject matter. 

Now this identification of experience 
rests 


with biblical theology upon the 


presupposition that in a careful study of 
the Bible it becomes the Word of God 
to the one studying it. As i 
the Word of God it says something of 
spiritual significance to the one studying 


becomes 


it. What it says, under the circumstances 
Ca sort of existential apprehension of 
truth on the part of the student), is the 
And the 
process of learning by responding to the 


content of “biblical theology.” 


Bible as a witness to and instrument of 


Revelation (“biblical theology”) is Chris- 
tian education. 

The context of Christian education is 
the worshiping, witnessing, working 
community of persons in Christ. 

The practice of Christian education is 
the development and use of group and 
individual goals that will link together 
in a vital way personal ends and the 
great concerns of the Christian faith and 
the Christian life 
, held together and focused 


(probably via topics 
and problems) 
by the basic objective (that persons at 
each stage of their lives may know God 
as he is revealed in Jesus Christ and serve 
him in love through the church). These 
group and individual goals will be spe- 
cific aspects of the learning tasks of 
Christian education. 

If all this doesn’t make much sense, 
then neither does the book, although it 
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has been hailed and quoted as the foun- 
dation of all modern curriculum plan- 
ning. 

The book avoids being dogmatic. 
Whether talking about subject or method, 
there must be “variety according to in- 
dividual, community, and cultural dif- 
ferences.” The only consistency of view- 
point seems to appear in the implication 
throughout that anything, anywhere may 
some time in some way contribute to the 
achievement of the “basic objective.” The 


field is “relationships;” the program is 
one of “engaging in the activities and 


seeking the goals that are characteristic 
of the community of worship, witness, 
and work.” 

The second book is a clear and signifi- 
cant analysis of what modern theology 
and therefore modern Christian sles 
tion conceive Revelation and the Bible 

be, and of what bearing these con- 
cepts have on their view of what Chris- 
tion Education ought to be. 

The work begins with a survey of 
Christian educational theory of the past 
50 years from Coe through Bower to 
Vieth and Shelton Smith. It proceeds 
through theological considerations of 
Revelation and the Bible as found 
William Temple, Karl Barth, Paul Til- 
lich, Emil Brunner, and Richard Nie- 
buhr. Then it discusses the theological 


considerations developed as these affect. 


the thought of three representative edu- 
cators: James D. Smart, Randolph Crump 
Miller, and Lewis J. Sherrill. 

Dr. Little points out that what the 
Church understands Revelation and the 
Bible to be determines what the Church 
means when it says that “God speaks” 
out of the Bible. Her study of the con- 
temporary theologians and _ educators 
named provides a significant compendium 
of thought on the various theological 
presuppositions governing different theo- 
ries of Christian education. 

It is in her conclusion that the im- 
portance of the book emerges, for the 
synthesis she detects in theology today 
is doing more to influence the develop- 
ment of new curricula now under way 
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in a dozen major denominations than 
anything else. In this synthesis the in- 
fluence of Barth is dominant. It con- 
sists of a view of Revelation as event, 
and of the Bible as a witness to and 
instrument of Revelation. 

Christian education is 
turning to the Bible. But it is turning 
to a “content” which is not to be identi- 
fied with the words of the Bible, for the 
words are but a witness to this “content.” 
Christian education today turns to the 
Bible not for subject matter but for a 
dynamic which comes to man out of the 
words of the Bible, bearing the power to 
change persons. Dr. Little calls this 
neither a content-centered view nor a 
process-centered view but rather a “Gos- 
pel-centered” view of the relevance of the 
Bible to education. 

The book would have been greatly 
strengthened if room could have been 
found for the traditional views of ortho- 
doxy, both of the Bible as the objective 
Word of God and of its use as a means 
of grace by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
This, to the author, is the 
“fundamentalistic” view “outside” the 
stream of relevant contemporary thought. 

G. ArkeEN TAYLOR 


AS MATTHEW SAW IT 


The Coming of the Messiah, by David 
Baker (The Spenba Company, 1961, 
69 pp., cloth $2, paper $1), is re- 
viewed by Ludwig R. Dewitz, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Old Testament, 
Columbia Theological Seminary. 


once again 


however, 


These concise expository studies of the 
first two chapters of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew are a timely contribution to the 
general discussion of the Virgin Birth 
and Incarnation. Dr. Baker endeavors to 
let his readers view these Scripture pas- 
sages within the perspective of the writer 
of the Gospel rather than from a twen- 
tieth-century point of view. The facts 
reported by St. Matthew are seen as part 
of the historic process in which God him- 
self brought his purpose to fruition. 
While Dr. Baker realizes that the subject 
of the Virgin Birth is “exceedingly difh- 
cult and very delicate,” he succeeds in 
presenting it in such a manner that, 
within the context of Scripture, it appears 
not so much as a baffling problem but 
rather as the most adequate vehicle for 
implementing the Incarnation. In read- 
ing the book one enjoys the warmth with 
which the writer desires to make the 
truth of the Word to be heard, even 
though, at times, a particular point is 
overstated. Thus it can hardly be main- 
tained that in the Septuagint “the name 
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SSS? 


Jesus Christ often appeared exactly that 
way in the text,” nor can the famous 
prophecy of Isaiah 7:14 be properly dis- 
cussed without reference to verse 16. 
Also in his explanation of the respective 
terms ‘almah and betulah, he appears to 
underestimate the force of betulah. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
author has succeeded in elucidating the 
early chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel in 
such a way that both theologian and non- 
theologian, Jew as well as Gentile, should 
profit by reading this book. 


Lupwic R. Dewrrz 


REFORMATION DISPUTES 


The Vestments Controversy, by 
John H. Primus (Kok, 1960, 176 
pp., f. 6.90) and Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice and the Reformation, by Fran- 
cis Clark (Longmans, 1960, 582 
pp-, 50s.), are reviewed by Ger- 
vase E. Duffield, London manager, 
CHRISTIANITY Topay. 


Dr. Primus deals with a controversy 
among Protestants during and immedi- 
ately after the Reformation. And the 
issue has recently become topical again 
due to the revision of Anglican Canon 
Law. The first section of this doctoral 
thesis deals with the dispute between 
Hooper and Ridley in 1550-1551, and 
the second deals with the tensions among 
the Protestant exiles on their return after 
the reign of the Roman Catholic Queen 
Mary. Quotations are often set out in 
full, and of special interest is the differ- 
ent advices given to Hooper by his Con- 
tinental friends 4 Lasco, Bucer, and Mar- 
tvr (on the first Primus has new evi- 
dence). But the discussion is vitiated by 
the writer seeing the dispute as a clash 
between conformity and nonconformity 
(e.g., p. 28). This is to read history back- 
wards and ignore the question of obe- 
dience to the godly prince, a tenet which 
caused Cranmer such a dilemma of con- 
science. Several quotations mention this 
idea (e.g., p. 40), but Primus never sees 
its basic importance. The second part 
also contains a fundamental error, for 
the writer has swallowed uncritically the 
Anglo-Catholic propaganda on the Prayer 
Book Ornaments Rubric. It was never 
intended to legalize vestments. Dr. Pri- 
mus’ work is thorough and well docu- 
mented, but his use of the split infinitive 
at least shows he is no Puritan stylistical- 
lv! He does, however, follow none too 
reliable guides for general background to 
the English Reformation CR. W. Dixon 
and Father Philip Hughes generally), 
and the thesis illustrates the peculiar dan- 
gers of going from one country to an- 


other to study the church history of a 
third. 

Dr. Clark’s book is undoubtedly one 
of the most important on the Reforma- 
tion period. I say this after due considera- 
tion, though it is a strong statement, and 
Protestants naturally dissent from some 
Jesuit conclusions. Evidence is adduced 
to show that Lutheran, Calvinist, and 
Episcopalian scholars have in recent years 
accepted some conception of sacrifice in- 
volved in the Eucharist (pp. 4 ff.). Ecu- 
menical leaders and Lambeth bishops 
have hailed the passing of eucharistic dis- 
putes, and at last feel agreement is ahead. 
Like Bishop Neill before him, Dr. Clark 
thinks otherwise, and he has given us a 
thorough and fair survey of the evidence 
including index, bibliography, and ex- 
tended quotes in two appendices. 

The fundamental issue is whether the 
English Reformers protested against the 
whole doctrine of the sacrifice of the 
mass, as friends un- 
doubtedly did, or whether they merely 
protested against certain late-medieval 
abuses of the mass, as the Tractarians 
and more recently Dr. B. J. Kidd and Dr. 
Eric Mascall hold. Dr. Clark traces the 
development of this Tractarian idea, and 
then gives an exhaustive survey of the 
late-medieval and Reformation evidence, 
and concludes for the former view. He 
thinks the case is parallel to that of 
Anglican orders. The Reformers were not 
concerned, as modern Anglo-Catholics 
are, with a continuity of priests in a tac- 
tual apostolic succession, and so they 
made a clean break with Rome in the 
Edwardine Ordinal. Dr. Clark asks us to 


face issues squarely (p. 522), 


their continental 


and we 
may be grateful to him for stating the 
fundamental change at the Reformation 
so clearly. Perhaps this book will enable 
ecumenical leaders to see the real cleav- 
age rather than stick paper over the 
cracks. 

G. E. Durrrecp 


EUCHARISTIC THEOLOGY 


Che Lord’s Supper in Methodism 
1761-1960, by John C. Bowmer 
(Epworth, 1961, 64 pp., 6s), is re- 
viewed by A. Skevington Wood, 
Minister, Southlands, Methodist 
Church, York, England. 


The Wesley Historical Society Lecture 
delivered at this year’s British Methodist 
Conference well maintains the scholarly 
standard of the series. Mr. Bowmer has 
already dealt with this subject in the pe- 
riod prior to 1761 in a definitive study 
and, though slighter in content, this fur- 
ther survey forms a useful sequel. 


After an opening chapter on “Wesley's 
Legacy,” Mr. Bowmer proceeds to indi- 
cate the complexities which the Plan of 
Pacification in 1795 attempted to re 
solve. He is careful to do justice to devel- 
opments amongst non-Wesleyan bodies as 
well as in the mainstream of tradition, 
and seeks to assess the position since 
Methodist Union in 1932. 

The doctrinal summary is compend 
iously presented and gathers up the 
stresses of men like J. Ernest Rattenbury 
and Vincent Taylor in the realm of eu- 
charistic theology. More attention might 
have been the characteristic 
Methodist interpretation of the sacra- 


drawn to 


mental through the evangelical. 
A. Sxevincton Woop 


FAITH AND HISTORY 


The Way of Israel, Biblical Faith 
and Ethics, by James Muilenburg 
Harper, 1961, 158 pp., $3.75), is 
reviewed by Edward J. Young, Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, Westmin- 
ster Theological Seminary 


Whatever Dr. Muilenburg writes on 
the Old Testament is significant, and the 
present volume is no exception. It is an 
attempt to set forth the faith and ethics 
of ancient Israel. “Israel,” claims the au- 
thor, “has a story to tell to the world” 
Cp. 28). Part of the story is the exodus 
from Egypt. This exodus is “a meeting 
and a revelation” (p. 48). “The deed 
Ci.e., the exodus) was revelation and the 
meaning of the deed was revelation, 
which Israel appropriates by faith” (p. 
39). Yahweh triumphed in the redemp- 
tion from Egyptian bondage; indeed, for 
Israel the exodus was what the death and 
resurrection of Christ 
Israel Cp. 49). 

All of this sounds very biblical, until 
Dr. Muilenburg raises the question what 
actually happened at the Sea of Reeds. 


To this the historian must give an equiv- 


are for the new 


ocal answer because “he really does not 
know” (p. 49). The historian does not 
know, but the answer of faith is that “our 
God delivered us from bondage” Cp. 49). 
[he author is to be commended for his 
candor in thus presenting his position, 
but it is a position which is opposed to 
what the Bible itself teaches. 

Either God—the one living and blessed 
Jehovah—did deliver Israel from Egypt 
or he did not. The Christian faith says 
that he did. The Bible says that he did. 
But we cannot say both that he did and 
that he did not. “Faith” has no warrant 
for saying that God did deliver Israel 
from Egypt, if historical study shows that 
we really do not know what happened. 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


The Bible teaches that God did de- 
liver Israel from Egypt, and the Chris- 
tian, believing the Bible to be the Word 
of God, accepts what it says about the 
exodus just as he accepts what it says 
about the Trinity. And the facts of his- 
tory, insofar as they bear upon the ques- 
tion, will be in conformity with what 
the Bible says, for God is the God of all 
truth. 

If the faith and ethics of Israel are 
only the faith and ethics of Israel, they 
may conceivably have some value for pur- 
poses of antiquarian research. If, on the 
other hand, Israel was actually chosen by 
the holy God to be His people (as over 
against the idea that Israel may merely 
have believed that she was so chosen) 
and that in the fullness of time Christ 
came, then the darkness of night has 
gone. Then truly the burden of sin has 
been rolled way, for the Dayspring from 
m high has visited us. 


Epwarp J. Younc 
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A new color-sound filmstrip 
telling the Christmas story 
with exquisite wood-carved 
figures, concluded with pro- 
jected words and recorded 
music to familiar hymns. 


40 frames with 10-inch, 15 min., Ip 
record. 


$10 from all Cokesbury Stores. Pro- 
duced by TRAFCO. 
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FROM THE INSIDE 


Had You Another 
Faith, by Marcus Bach (Prentice- 
Hall, 1961, 186 pp., $3.95), is re- 
viewed by E. Luther Copeland, Pro- 
fessor of 


Been Born in 


Southeastern 
saptist Theological Seminary. 


Missions, 


In many ways this is a remarkable 
book. It transports the reader—by narra- 
tion in the second person—on a descrip- 
tive journey through each of the principal 
religions as one born in the particular 
faith. The reader is able to identify him- 
self with the devotees of each religion. 
This affords a most delightful and char- 
itable introduction to world religions. 

There are a few inaccuracies and typ- 
ographical errors. 

From the standpoint of the reviewer, 
the one serious objection to the book is 
its encouragement of a kind of religious 
relativism which is not consonant with 
The 


author concludes that “the spirit inherent 


essential Christian commitment. 
in religions is found to be one spirit 
when we truly put ourselves in the other 
person's place” (pp. 183-184). Possibly 
the religions, humanly speaking, do share 
the same spirit because of our common 
religious consciousness, though even this 
may be debatable. But do they convey 
to us in like fulness and authenticity 
the truth? 

The real desideratum is the combining 
of the empathic approach of this book, 
which is essential to the Christian spirit, 
with the forthright, robust Christian wit- 
ness which is equally essential. 

E. Lurner CopeLanp 


FLAIR FOR FARFETCHEDNESS 


Acts of the Apostles: The Unfin- 
ished Work of Christ, by August 
(Loizeaux Bros., 1961, 
256 pp., $3.50), is reviewed by 
John Van Ryn, Minister, Second 
Christian Reformed Church, Pros- 
pect Park, New Jersey. 


Van Rvyn 


This book is a compilation of com- 
ments on the stories and some of the 
doctrines found in Acts. The many re- 
marks about Christian living show the 
author to be a very practical man. The 
way in which these remarks are expressed 
evidences a warm sincerity, but the way 
in which they are sometimes derived 
from the Scriptures is open to serious 


question. Profound implications are 
found in small details which are in- 
cidental in the narrative. Some entire 


stories are allegorized. Paul’s voyage and 
shipwreck are regarded as “a graphic 
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pictorial record of the descent of th, 
church of God from Jerusalem Cwhere jt 
had its inception) to Rome where event 
ually the church will find its sad end 
Some of the remarks made on the basis 
of this approach are interesting but wha 
gives anyone the right to take that ap- 
proach? The author anticipates criticism 
he likes 


this “farfetchedness.” I do not. It opens 


but excuses himself by saying 


the door wide for mysterious exegetical 
excursions which while they may be in 
triguing can lead one far from the mes. 
sage intended by the Holy Spirit. 

Joun Van Ryn 


CALVARY'S BLINDING LIGHT 


The Novelist and the Passion Story, 
by F. W. Dillistone CSheed and 
Ward, 1960, 128 pp-» $3), is re- 
viewed by Calvin D. Linton, Pro 
fessor of English Literature and 
Dean of Columbian College, The 
George Washington University. 


Having felt his imagination flame up 
at the Christmas season, the young John 
Milton produced his magnificent “Nativ- 
ity Ode.” At Easter, he confidently un- 
dertook a poem on the Passion. But even 
his massive genius was not up to the 
subject, and the poem, one of his few 
fragments, appears with this frank note 
by the author: “This subject the author 
finding to be above the years he had, 
when he wrote it, and nothing satisfied 
with what was begun, left it unfinished.” 

Small wonder, then, that lesser writers 
have found their imaginations incapable 
of enriching, embroidering, extending, 
or (least of all) deepening the majestic 
simplicity of the Gospel accounts. Efforts 
in modern literature have ranged all the 
way from the sentimentalizing and Holly- 
woodizing of Douglas’s The Robe to the 
shrickingly blasphemous passages of 
Joyce’s Ulysses. Even with the 
pious will in the world, inadequacy is 
inevitable. The work of an artist is lim- 
ited by the horizon of his comprehension, 
and only the divine mind encompasses 
the dimensions of divine love. The light 
from Calvary blinds merely human eyes, 
and comment is as futile as Peter’s urg¢ 
to “say a few words” at the Transfigura 
tion. 


most 


This book (somewhat largely titled 
for its limited scope) picks four writers 
and novels, two European (Mauriac 
The Lamb and Kazantzakis’ The Greek 
Passion) and two American (Melville's 
Billy Budd and Faulkner's A Fable), and 
examines the way in which each writer 
allows the underlying form of the Pas 
sion sequence to control his narrative 
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and the way each interprets the divine 
reconcilement. Dr. Dillistone (Dean of 
Liverpool) brings to his task not only 
the requisite writing skill and critical 
ability, but also a deep reverence for his 
theme. He actually identifies the basic 
problems facing the novelist (shall he 
write a frankly historical tale? put the 
Passion story in modern dress? allegorize 
it? invent as well as embroider? etc.), 
and he most ably uses the different re- 
ligious and philosophical points of view 
of his four authors to sketch in broadly 
the contemporary spiritual and intellec- 
tual climate. Carvin D. Linton 


A MINISTER ON THE MINISTRY 


The Christian Ministry, by Charles 
Bridges (Banner of Truth Trust, 
1961, 383 pp., 13s 6d), is reviewed 
by John Gwyn-Thomas, Rector, Il- 
logan, Cornwall, England. 


There must be strong reasons to just- 
ify republishing a book written over a 
hundred years ago. Such books are dated 
and naturally have nothing to say directly 
about the present situation in the 
Church, It is apparent from reading this 
book that the pace of life in the writer's 
day was leisurely compared to the rush 
and tear of our day. However, its intrin- 
sic worth is such that the minor details 
which date it are swallowed up in the 
richness of its value. 

We are told that this is “A book for 
ministers by a minister.” The five divi- 
sions outline its scope: (1) A general 
view of the Christian ministry, CID) 
General causes of the want of success in 
the Christian ministry, (III) Causes of 
ministerial inefficiency connected with 
our personal character, (IV) The public 
work of the Christian ministry, and CV) 
The pastoral work of the Christian min- 
istry. No Christian minister can fail to 
be interested in the subject matter. Every 
aspect of the minister’s life is scrutinized. 
Judgments forged from long experience 
and wide reading are freely given in 
each section, and help may be found on 
almost every page. The godly wisdom 
of this Anglican pastor who has such a 
deep sense of his office “of so great ex- 
cellency and of so great difficulty,” is 
such that it should rebuke, challenge, 
and inspire any minister who is mindful 
of his calling. It comes, therefore, as no 
surprise to learn that this book was highly 
valued by the great Murray M’Cheyne. 
One quotation will indicate the percep- 
tion of the author. “The kindness of the 
world is far more formidable than its 
enmity. Many who are prepared to stem 
the torrent of its opposition have yielded 
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with compromising 
paralysing kindness.” 


indulgence to its 


In a day of religious apostacy when 
the ministry is falling so far short of 
its high calling, this book is both timely 
and appropriate. We who so often urge 


| others to consider their condition need to 


be compelled to face our own state of 
heart and mind. Here is a book with 
clear print, at low cost, which is worthy 
of such a vital task. Even the footnotes 
provide the reader with some of the 


| choicest pearls of pastoral example and 


experience. J. Gwyn-THomas 


REACHING FOR RELEVANCY 


Christians and Power Politics, by 
Alan Booth (Association Press, 
1961, 126 pp., $3), is reviewed by 
Lester DeKoster, Librarian, Calvin 


College. 


This is a book which promises much 
in its title, and that in an area in which 
much is required this day. It is well that 
the relevance of Christianity to power 
politics be stressed; and the author truly 
savs that the voice of the Church is too 
little heard and still less heeded in the 
power struggle of our time. 

To give the Church his own voice on 
these critical issues, the author proposes 
a challenging approach to a Christian 
view of the three major problems he 
chooses to discuss, namely, the Great 
Conflict, Military 
Europe and Africa. The approach is this: 
instead of enunciating 


Power Power, and 
“general Christian 
principles and then seeking to apply 
them to particular cases,” Mr. Booth in- 
tends first clearly to display the “ques- 
tions put to us by events” and then to 
apply Christian principles to answering 
these. 

This approach, | 


repeat, promises 


much. And the author's delineation of 


the problems, while not always logically, 


pursued, is informed. But his results are 
disappointingly meager. 

Now, it is no reflection upon the 
author to chide him with coming short 


| of his mark; this he anticipates, and he 
| well might suggest that a critic be spur- 


red then to go him one better. No, the 
burden of this reader’s disappointment is 
not shortcoming on a large assignment, 
but futility. One is not minded to send 
the book to his Congressman. 

Why not? 


Because Mr. Booth is the victim of his 


| own interesting approach. He takes first 
| the problems all right, but he becomes so 
| hypnotized by their complexity that he 


loses much of his own Christian decisive- 
ness. In contemplation of the ambiguities 


1961 
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of history, Mr. Booth comes so to balance 
off virtues and defects among the con 
testing sides in the current struggle that 
his Christian affirmations become littl 
more than widely-accepted platitudes. To 
the power struggle, for example, he com 
mends (1) positive government, (2 

rights of minorities, and (3) religious 
freedom. To the military he proposes (1 

an end to nuclear testing, (2) arms con 
trol, (3) a U. N. police force, and (4) 
defense for man, not man for defense 
For Africa he advises (1) patience, (2) 
effective and (3) rural 
development. And to the 
world he offers the example of Christian 
ecumenicity as evidence that those who 
disagree can, under God, agree enough 
to live together. 


government, 
community 


That all these proposals merit Chris- 
tian approbation, no one, probably, 
denies. That, however, they together ex- 
haust, or even adequately adumbrate, the 
meaning of the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
over history is at least an open question. 
Is this then the Christian specification of 
its answer to “power politics”? 

The politician, Mr. Booth maintains, 
must live by compromise. The politician 
seeks the possible and is happy to settle 
when he can for the golden mean. The 
question is, however, whether Mr. Booth 
manages much more. As a political “real- 
st,” does the author apprehend political 
issues as a Christian, or does he hold 
Christian principles as a politician? 

While it is indubitable that the 
Church must speak to the world as it is; 
and while it is undeniable that more of- 
fense than conviction is, as Mr. Booth 
warns repeatedly, harvested from callous 
and proud proclamation of Christian 
truths; it is equally true that these Chris 
tian truths themselves are not altered by 
the circumstances to which they are ad- 
dressed, and they are not themselves di- 
luted by the charity in which they should 
be held and spoken. Such a distinction 
Mr. Booth does not seem to have clearly 
before him. 

He is justly fearful of the high-handed 
pronouncement of Christian principles, 
spoken in arrogance and uttered in 
meaningless ignorance of the real states 
of affairs. He justly calls upon all to 
recognize themselves as sinners, no less 
in need of redemption than are their 
enemies on world frontiers. But he carries 
this becoming modesty of assertion into 
the structure of the principles he asserts. 
One looks for far more than he finds in 
Mr. Booth’s book of an invasion of com- 
promise by the absolutes of the Gospel. 

This means that the chief value of Mr. 
Booth’s book is this: 


it raises again the 
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question whether the Lordship of Christ 
can minutely be applied to the crucial 
juestions of the day, in ways so dis- 
tinctively and appreciably characteristic 
s to merit the title of this volume; and 
it challenges the Church to keep at this 
vital quest with all urgent speed. 

Lester DeKoster 


BULL SESSIONS WITHOUT BEEF 


Companion of Eternity, by W. Gor- 
don Ross (Abingdon, 1961, 240 
pp-, $3.95), is reviewed by Emile 
Cailliet, Stuart Professor of Chris- 
tian Philosophy Emeritus, 
ton Theological Seminary. 


Prince- 


[here ought to be a law to regulate 
the use of titles. While the Food and 
Drug Administration sees to it that each 
product labeled the 
authors and publishers still 
indulge in the 
headings which may 


be with correct 


formula, 
use of 
have little, if any- 
thing, to do with contents. The present 
work is a case 


treely enticing 


in point, even as page 

192 amplifies the title to mean, Man as 

the companion of God's eternity. 
Actually the book is a set of variations 


n the theme, 


what is man, in terms of 


potential and worth? These are said to 
be the two poles of a vast span of pos- 
sibilities amid which hundreds of ques- 
tions swiftly proceed back and forth, 
unhampered by authorities, or ever 
slowed down by any concern for a pos- 
sible consensus of works. While 
1 number of illustrations are borrowed 
from the Old Testament and the name 
Jesus is mentioned on occasion, Chris- 
And 
so are prayer, worship, significant insti- 
tutions, and ethical The 
reader is only taken as far as the idea 
of God, and that of “a principle of the 
worth of persons” which science may 
have taken over “from some other enter- 
prise, such as religion?” (p. 227) How 
all this adds up to man as the companion 
of God’s eternity remains a mystery to 
this reviewer. 

The clue to the book must be looked 
tor in another direction. The author 
teaches philosophy and religion at Berea 
College, Kentucky. Much of his time is 
spent in counseling. We need hardly be 
told that his students speak easily and 
with confidence to him. Judging from his 
pages, his brilliance and forbearing kind- 
liness are likely to draw around him 
circles of debaters anxious to show forth 
the skill of youth, as if debate was a 
rehearsal for some Olympian festival. On 
such occasions, theses and hypotheses are 
likely to be hotly debated with reference 


basic 


tianity is left out of consideration. 


imperatives. 


to fictitious situations. 
the 


However ill-kept 
ancient type of sophistry, it will pur- 
sue the old lines of a rhetoric which puts 
everything in question, as is bound to be 
the case in the midst of a widely-diffused 
culture such as ours. Once more, Lucian’s 
['yrannicide in some kind of new garb 
puts in a reappearance in the philosophic 


banter of “bull session.” 


a Campus 

What we have in the present book 
may well be described as the record of a 
succession of such extend- 
ing over 230 pages. Hence the looseness 
of chapter headings such as, 
and Questioning,” 
ments,” “Definition and Meaning,” 
“Approach and Method,” 


chology,” 


“bull sessions” 


“Questions 
“State- 
“Sci- 


“Psy- 


ae ” 
Language, 


”» 
ence, 


“Personality,” and so forth, to- 


gether with a great deal of telescoping 
For although 
religion is said on page 15 to be “peculi- 
arly relevant to 


and overlapping. instance, 
and henceforth 
subject of 
the volume (especially in 
chaps. IV, V, VII, X), the question as to 
what it is once more comes up for con- 
sideration in Chapter XI. Not that an 
inductive method of discovery has been 


man,” 
becomes a conversation 


throughout 


used to lead up to the characterization ob 
tained. The same is quite independent of 
what has been 
though each 
Religion accordingly is 


before. It is as 
“participant” had his say. 
“defined” (?) 
loyalty, 2. acquiring or receiving the 
dynamic to 


Sa id 


relation- 
ship, 5. the perceiving of distinctions, 6. 
perfection, 7. Yet, one may ask 
what of the witness of key works on the 
subject? To which the answer, I suppose, 
is that a 


“do,” 3. caring, 


love. 


is not a research 
seminar. As the author has already 
plained on page 157, “There has been a 
veritable flood of books during the past 
few 


“bull session” 


ex- 


with various 
sspects of the story of religion or reli- 
gions . . 


generations dealing 
” but, as Fromm suggests, are 
not such primitive forms as ancestor wor- 
ship, totemism, fetishism, ritualism, the 
cult of cleanliness, and so on, just ancient 
call neuroses? 
No wonder such basic works as those of 
E. B. Tylor, R. R. Marrett, E. Durk- 
heim, L. Levy Bruhl, or R. Otto—to 
name only a few—are ignored in that 
eleventh chapter “What is religion?”— 
documentary references being to The 
American Mercury, F. A. Spencer’s Be- 
yond Damascus, and W. A. R. Ley’s 
Ethics and Social Policy. In the same set- 
ting, no effort is made to trace back 
problems to their origination. For in- 
stance, the Parmenidean critique of Her- 
acleitus and the subsequent sharpening 
of the original argument from language 
by Cratylus of Athens, are sacrificed to 


names for what we now 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


the spirit of a live “bull session.” And this 
is what we get: 

“Nothing” is a noun, isn’t it? 

Yes. 

And a noun is the name of a person, 
place, or thing, isn’t it? 

Yes. 

Then if “nothing” is a noun, and if a 

noun is the name of something, “noth- 
ing” is therefore something. 
In a work like this, debate at the con- 
temporary level is hardly conducive to a 
structure in depth, and so, attempts at 
exposition again and again have recourse 
to the artificial method of enumeration: 
In the first place . . ., In the second 
place . . ., sometimes up to the seventh 
place. A more regrettable consequence 
still, is that entire sections suffer from a 
lack of historical perspective. This is true, 
for example, of the oversimplified section 
on The (!) method of science (pp. 113- 
117) where the modern ways of mathe- 
matical construction do not come within 
view. 

The comforting impression left by the 
present book is that of having spent a 
few hours with a born teacher whose 
warmth and versatility animate many a 
page. Withal, however, there lingers 
wonder as to why intellectual honesty 
need be equated with near hostility to 
any kind of positive assertion, and this 
to the point where a man no longer 
knows on what to base his belief. Yet, 
somehow, many campus “bull sessions” 
in America today have a way of ending 
on such a note, as a Western world with- 
out radiance increasingly loses ground to 
an Eastern world with a false radiance. 
Emice CAaILliet 


THE NEED OF THE CHURCH 


Learning to Live, by Alan Redpath 
(Eerdmans, 1961, 132 pp., $2.25), 
is reviewed by John R. Richardson, 
Minister, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The pastor of Chicago’s Moody Me- 
morial Church presents 15 biblical ser- 
mons in this volume. The messages, says 
Mr. Redpath, have been preached from 
his pulpit. They were prompted by 
church problems arising out of situations 
which are inevitable in the life of a met- 
ropolitan church. The dominant motif 
pervading all the messages is that the 
Lordship of Christ is the one solution to 
congregational problems and the essen- 
tial step to a revival in the local church. 

Here we see a warm-hearted pastor 
pleading for consistent Christian living in 
the lives of his hearers. The Christian 
life is not portrayed as something easy, 
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but as something great. Difficulties are 
honestly faced and intelligently handled. 
Great truths are set forth in beautiful 
simplicity, but never superficially. For 
example, the preacher says forthrightly, 
“I would remind you that there is only 
one ground of approach to God, and that 
is through the shed blood of Christ, the 
Cross, the Atonement.” 

Redpath’s messages reflect splendid 
natural endowments, a burning desire to 
know the mind of God in the passage 
under scrutiny, and a strong conviction 
that biblical truth is supernaturally 
adapted to human requirements. Those 
who recognize the great need today for 
expository preaching of the right kind 
will soon discover that this book performs 
an important service in this field. 

Joun R. Ricwarpson 


WHERE LIE THE ROOTS? 


How the World Began, by Helmut 
Thielicke, translated by J. W. Dob- 
erstein (Muhlenberg Press, 1961, 
308 pp., $4.50), is reviewed by Edi- 
tor Carl F. H. Henry. 


Professor Thielicke’s sermons on_ be- 
ginnings are a rebuke to the wide tend- 
ency to avoid preaching the early chap- 
ters of Genesis in a scientific era. His 18 
life-situation sermons fall under six gen- 
eral subjects: “The Beginning,” “The 
Creation of Man,” “The Story of the 
Fall,” “The Story of Cain and Abel,” 
“The Story of the Flood,” and “The 
Building of the Tower of Babel.” There 
is power and relevance, and rewarding 
insight as well. Thielicke identifies him- 
self with his message and the text soon 
grips readers and listeners. 

A “postscript for theological readers” 
announces his decision to preach in the 
name of the “redactor” (of Genesis) and 
not of the actual narrative “sources,” and 
to make man’s spiritual predicament 
rather than harmony with science the 
main concern. Yet sources and science 
cannot, it seems to us, be permanently 
sealed off this way, any more than the 
Communist Jugendweihe could be de- 
tached from religious loyalties. 

Thielicke at least goes beyond the min- 
ister who airs nothing but doubts and 
fails to proclaim as much spiritual truth 
as he can, and the preacher as well who 
finds Genesis only an opportunity to con- 
trast or to harmonize modern scientific 
ideas with the text. But beneath exist- 
ential relevance and driving power one 
finds many a well-worn mediating motif: 
“We have our roots in the animal king- 
dom” (p. 64) and are “higher animals 

. . Telated to the fishes, the dogs and 
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the cats” (p. 65); the fall of Adam is 
“the mystery of our humanity” (p. 166); 
and so on including the still-relevant 
speech of the “mythical” serpent (p. 
123). Yet our spiritual relationship to 
God uniquely defines us (p. 75), and 
the conflict between evolutionary science 
and Christianity is unreal: “Faith and 
science do not contradict each other at 
all—simply because the assertions they 
make lie upon completely different 
levels” Cp. 82). 

But some of Professor Thielicke’s 
“faith” assertions seem garnered from 
The Origin of Species rather than from 
the Scriptures. What of Paul’s “there is 
one flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, 
another of fishes, another of birds” (I 
Cor. 15:39)? Does science have no bear- 
ing whatever on the virgin birth and 
bodily resurrection of Christ? More than 
once these moving sermons will leave the 
hearer impatient for some firmer word on 
the historico-scientific significance (as 
well as spiritual-moral import) of the 
text. Cart F. H. Henry 


CHARLES SIMEON: HOW TALL? 


Charles Simeon: Essays Written in 
Commemoration of his Bi-Centen- 
ary, edited by A. Pollard and M. 
Hennell (SPCK, 1959, 190 pp., 
21s), is reviewed by John S. Rey- 
nolds, Rector, Dry Sandford, Abing- 
don, England. 


It is difficult to be wholly enthusiastic 
about commemorative essays, even when 
they celebrate the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of so great a man. Almost inev- 
itably much that has been said before is 
re-said in a different way. In Simeon’s 
case it seems nigh impossible to avoid 
well-worn quotations. It is also difficult 
to view his work objectively, as the defin- 
itive history of the evangelical party in 


_ the Church of England has yet to be 


written. Nevertheless we have here seven 


chapters by competent writers, and some 
have original contributions to make. In 
any case it is always worthwhile to be 
taken afresh to meet Charles Simeon as a 
man, and as a devoted Christian, his 
character still draws one as it attracted 
those who were his followers. 
Religious movements have usually 
tended to be thought of in connection 
with “father figures,” whose influence has 
been exaggerated as the years have gone 
by. To some extent this is the case with 
Simeon and with this book. Allowing for 
qualifying observations, Simeon is still 
made to stand out as the man but for 
whom it is thought doubtful whether the 
evangelical majority would have te- 
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mained in the Church of England. Clos- 
er attention to the history of Cambridge 
evangelicalism (or of Oxford evangeli- 
calism, or of that of the country as a 
whole) in the years before and after Sim- 
eon’s emergence hardly suggests such a 
conclusion. There is room for further re- 
search on the limits as well as the un- 
doubted extent of Simeon’s influence. 
J. S. Reynoips 


THIRTY-SEVEN MEDITATIONS 


[he Upward Calling, by Reginald 
E. O. White (Eerdmans, 1961, 202 
pp-, $3.50), is reviewed by Robert 
Strong, Minister, Trinity Presbyte- 
rian Church, Ala- 


bama. 


Montgomery, 


Here are 37 meditations on the Chris- 
tian life by a British author of established 
reputation. The essays are well written. 
The treasury of Scripture is extensively 
drawn upon. One’s spirit is stirred. Chris- 
tian piety makes helpful contact with 
life’s practical business. Appealing beyond 
all the other sections were the discussions 
on illuminating metaphors: son, scholar, 
pilgrim, athlete, soldier, slave. This book 
would make an excellent gift. 

Rosert STRONG 


GREAT BAPTISTS 


in Enquiry into the Obligations of 
Christians To Use Means for the 
Conversion of the Heathen, by 
William Carey (New fac. ed., 
Carey Kingsgate, 1961, 87 pp., 10s 
6d) and An All-Round Ministry, 
by C. H. Spurgeon (Banner of 
Truth, 1960, 396 pp., 10s 6d), are 
reviewed by Robert M. Horn, Uni- 
versities Secretary of The Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship, London. 


Carey’s still very readable Enquir) 
was first published in 1792, and although 
it had no wide sale then, it stands at 
the head of the modern missionary move- 
ment’s literature. After a brief introduc- 
tion stressing that those who pray “Thy 
Kingdom come” should be concerned 
with his subject, Carey makes enquiry 
into the binding nature of the Great 
Commission, into what has been and can 
be done overseas, and into the numbers 
of those in various parts of the world 
who had not then heard of Christ. 
While this is a plain and sober state- 
ment, yet it has an element of the pro- 
phetic. His desire for the formation of 
missionary societies and his suggestion 
(hinted at here, explicitly made to An- 
drew Fuller elsewhere) that “a general 
association of all denominations” should 





be held every 10 years, have now become 
facts—though perhaps not in exactly the 
way Carey meant. Some of his sug- 
gestions still await full implementation, 
that is, concerning the religious views of 
missionaries, and the encouragement of 
spiritual gifts in national Christians. 
The 12 addresses given by Spurgeon 
1872 and 1890 at his annual 
conference of ministers represents him 
addressing what he regarded as his most 
important audiences. They survey the 


between 


whole range of ministerial responsibility, 
and are of interest for at least 
reasons. 


three 


First, because they reveal a man of 
unique gifts and spiritual stature, with 
the courage to match a full faith in the 
power of God and in the ultimate tri- 
umph of His word. 

Second, because they arise from Scrip- 
ture rather than from a passing situation. 
No Christian worker can fail to benefit 
from his insight into the demand and 
dangers of a minister's life — insights 
pressed home with touches of humor and 
a gift for illustrations. His counsel on 
preaching, evangelistic practices, and 
ministerial training still is relevant. 

Third, because these addresses help 
in measure toward an understanding of 
how the present church situation arose. 
The theological and ecclesiastical situ- 
ation then and now is, of course, very 
different, but in reading Spurgeon it 
becomes evident that the differences are 
more of degree than principle, and that 
we are reaping what his generation 
sowed. It is most apparent in the last 
three addresses, delivered in the years 
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of the Down-grade controversy. This 
arose through the widespread departure 
from the historic evangelical faith within 
That 


Spurgeon, who sought in vain for reas 


his own denomination. alarmed 
surance on this matter from the denom- 
ination as a whole, and consequently had 
regretfully to withdraw. “For my part | 
am quite willing to be eaten of dogs for 
the next fifty years; but the more distant 
future will (p. 360). 
These addresses evidence his remarkable 


vindicate me” 


ability to foresee from its germinal form 
the final development of a theological 
trend or a practice in church life. They 
still have their lessons, for Spurgeon’s 
fears have proved since not to have been 


without justification. Rosert M. Horn 


STORY OF FORMOSA 


Christianity in Taiwan, by Holling- 
ton Tong (China Post, 1961, 250 
pp-, $1.75), is reviewed by Mar- 
garet Sells, Presbyterian CU. S.) 
Missionary in Taiwan. 


Dr. Hollington Tong, recently Tai- 
wan’s ambassador to the United States, 
has written a well-documented history of 
Taiwan, Free China’s stronghold. 

Dr. Tong, journalist and writer, weaves 
unique facts into his history: (1) When 
the Pilgrim Fathers were settling in New 
England, Chinese history in Taiwan be- 
gan. (2) At that time a Chinese patriot, 
Koxinga, prepared from Taiwan to at- 
tack the Manchus. The attack failed, but 
Taiwan became known. (3) Christian 
growth and Taiwan history are inextric- 


ably linked. (4) Few other places have 
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“The author of this book 
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survived so many foreign invasions. 

How these polyglot people, former 
head-hunters, _ tribal Hakkas, 
Mainland Chinese and Taiwanese are 
now being welded together makes fascin- 
ating reading. 


pec yple, 


No one can read without a thrill how 
brave Chi Oang, risking her life, carried 
the Gospel through the mountains. We 
read of Chang Hong, a modern Ste- 
phen, who was stoned to death for his 
faith; and of Lim Kiam Kin, a tribal 
Paul, who led whole villages to Christ. 

So, despite persecution, the Church 
has grown on plains and mountains. The 
missionary is still needed, however, and 
the door is wide open. 


Marcaret SELLS 
FOUNTAIN OF VIGOR? 


Is Christ Divided?, by Lesslie New- 
bigin (Eerdmans, 1961, 41 pp-» 
$1.25), Evanston to Delhi, 1954- 
1961 (Report of Central Commit- 
tee of World Council), 288 pp-» 
Geneva, and The Ecumenical Move- 
ment, by Norman Goodall (Oxford, 
1961, 240 pp., $4.50), are re- 
viewed by William Childs Robin- 
son, Professor of Historical Theol- 
ogy, Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary. 


The volume by Bishop Newbigin 
abounds in evangelical sentiments, such 
as, “The Christian knows that he is a 
condemned sinner who has no title to 
life, much less to glory.” “[He] dare not 
glory in anything save in the Cross of 
Jesus Christ.” “We shall not ask, what 
is coming to the world, because we know 
who is coming.” In missions, “the one 


_ essential is the Gospel of the saving 


power of Jesus Christ.” We fear, how- 


| ever, that having gotten into the organi- 


zational merger of the Church of South 
India, the author has almost come to’a 
better than thou attitude in this book. 
That is, every denomination which is not 
in some kind of a merger is ipso facto 
in the wrong. In the United States the 
Campbellite attack on the denominations 
issued in adding three new denomina- 
tions; and it is not evident that the 
Church is less vigorous here where there 
are sundry denominations than in coun- 
tries where there is (or was) a state 
church. 

The Report of the Central Committee 
of the World Council is a responsible 
account of its doing and an invaluable 
reference book. Secretary W. A. Visser 
’t Hooft shows that since Evanston the 
council has become more truly a world 


| council in the addition of churches of 
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the Soviet Socialist Republic and in con. 
versations with the Roman Catholic 
church, that the missionary dimension 
has come to the fore, a renewed emphasis 
has been put upon “the calling of the 
churches to concrete, visible unity,” and 
that it has struggled for just and peace- 
ful human relations. The spokesmen 
have difficulty in asserting for the world 
council a “plus” beyond the sum total 
of the individual churches without at the 
same time affirming a super church. The 
secretary defines the voice of the council 
as being both a voice of the churches 
and a voice to the churches. 

Secretary Norman Goodall gives a 
condensed account of the story of the 
ecumenical movement for those who do 
not have time for the Rouse-Neill Histor) 
of the Ecumenical Movement. Mile- 
stones are traced in the London Mis- 
sionary Society, the Evangelical Alliance, 
Edinburgh, John R. Mott, J. H. Old- 
ham, Faith and Order, Life and Work, 
and the World Council of Churches. 
The stress here, as in the other books, 
is on witness, service, and unity. The 
question is the how of that unity. We 
rejoice in the conviction of “a given 
unity in Christ,” and in the growing 
realization of a unity in baptism and in 
the proclamation of the Word. Why not 
agree that we are to express our oneness 
in Christ by a mutual sharing in the 
means of grace which he has ordained 
rather than in some structural solidifica- 
tion in a monolithic organization of man’s 
ordering? The reviewer concurs with the 
leading Methodist preacher of Atlanta, 
Dr. Pierce Harris, in preferring the ecu- 
menical fellowship to an ecumenical 
union of churches. 

Wirii1aM Cxuitps Rosinson 


NO SACRED COWS 


Man’s Peace God's Glory, by Eric 
S. Fife (Inter-Varsity Press, 1961, 
144 pp., cloth, $3.50; paper, $1.95), 
is reviewed by Horace L. Fenton, 
Jr., Associate General Director, 
Latin America Mission. 


Mr. Fife, missionary director of Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, has writ- 
ten a book that could be read with pleas- 
ure and profit by great numbers of Chris- 
tians. His subject matter—the relation 
of the individual Christian to God’s great 
purpose in the world—is anything but 
new, yet he presents it with a freshness 
that commands attention, and with an ur- 
gency that insists on a response. 

The author has no respect for “sacred 
cows.” He does not hesitate to challenge 
ideas which have been long accepted by 
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Christians, but which may well be more 
popular than biblical. He insists on a 
solid biblical motivation for missions, and 
on the utter inadequacy of any other 
kind of motivation. He has a gift for 
words, and he uses it effectively to stab 
us awake. In helpful fashion, he deals 
with the practical aspects of the mission- 
ary enterprise. The book is well worth 


reading. Horace L. Fenton 


INDEX BOUND? 


Ecumenicalism 
[heir Origin and Development, by 
Peter J. Doeswyck, (Knights of 
Christ, 1961, 158 pp., $3), is re- 
viewed by C. Stanley Lowell, Editor 


of Church and State. 


and Romanism, 


There can be no doubt that Peter J. 
Doeswyck has read prolifically in the 
field to which he devotes his attention in 
this book. The claim on the jacket that 
he “has read every available book from 


the time of Christ till the Reformation” 


is interesting. His training at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg for orders in the Ro- 
man church which he served as a priest 
was also helpful to his scholarship in 
medieval studies. 

Dr. Doeswyck knows the Bible. He 
knows the early Fathers. He knows Ro- 
manism from the inside and he knows 
Protestantism from the inside. He is a 
cold mine of information. He is factual 
ind accurate. Less can be said for the 
irrangement of his material which is set 
forth somewhat jerkily rather than in an 
even flow. The material fascinates but 
does not seem to get where it ought to 
he going. 

[here is, now and then, a disposition to 
oversimplify. On page 145, for example, 
Dr. Doeswyck comments: “As there is 
no Ecumenical Church today, it cannot 
hold an Ecumenical Council. The Coun- 
cil proposed for 1961 must be termed a 
General Council of the Roman Church.” 

This is technically true. Indeed, it is 
precisely true. But it overlooks some con- 
siderations. The Roman Pope will allege 
that his Roman council is an ecumencial 
council. Such is his organization’s in- 
fluence over mass media that his council 
will attain billing as an ecumenical coun- 
cil of the Church. In millions of minds, 
Protestants among them, it will be so 
regarded. It will convey certain implica- 
tions and effects of an ecumenical coun- 
cil even though it is not one. With this 
fact we have also to reckon. 

Some will find Dr. Doeswyck rough 
but not without ingenuity. Witness his 
observation that “such (church) councils 
have no higher motive than the assembly 
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JOHN R. W. STOTT. These practical 1961 Payton Lectures provide 
a clear view of the perfect pattern of the herald, steward, teacher 
and ambassador as delineated in illuminating New Testament word 
studies. $3.00 


THE PREACHER-PROPHET 
IN MASS SOCIETY 


JESSE JAI McNEIL. A new, provocative study that examines the 
basic urges to which the gospel must appeal: the urge to do, the urge 
to belong, and the urge to be. $2.50 


THEOLOGY OF 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISM 


HERBERT S. BIRD. This concise historical survey and irenic, ob- 
jective appraisal of the most distinctive tenets of Seventh-Day 
Adventism d.ffers in many important respects from earlier treat- 
ments of this subject. $3.00 


MAN — THE IMAGE OF GOD 


G. C. BERKOUWER. “This erudite work,” states Dr. A. Hoekema 
of Calvin Seminary, “represents one of the most ambitious attempts 
ever made by a Reformed scholar to subject this vital theological 
concept to thoroughgoing analysis.” $6.00 


THE BEATITUDES OF JESUS 


WILLIAM FITCH. In an inspiring style the pastor of Knox Church, 
Toronto, presents the Beatitudes as Christ’s portrait of the Christian 
and the foundations upon which His Kingdom is built. $3.00 


THE UPWARD CALLING 


R. E. O. WHITE. Every reader of Beneath the Cross of Jesus and 
The Stranger of Galilee will welcome this third classic work of the 
author on the life of Christ and His abiding presence in the life of 
the believer. $3.50 


At your bookstore or 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 


Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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of the Mafia at Appalachin, N.Y., which 
discussed its penal system, proper juris- 
diction and rights to the spoils!” CExcla- 
mation mark mine.) There are few dull 
moments in this book despite the weight 
of its subjects. Convinced Protestants will 
profit by it. I would imagine that all 
Roman Catholics will be directed to let 
it strictly alone. C. Srantey Lowe 


IN HIS IMAGE 


God's Great Plan for You, by Rich- 
ard R. Caemmerer (Concordia, 
1961, 90 pp., $2), is reviewed by 


Gesswein, Chairman, 
Spiritual Life Commission, National 
Association of Evangelicals. 


aii R. 


Digging from the heart of the Bible, 
Dr. Caemmerer presents this grand theme 
from a fresh angle of interest and with 
keen insight in six well-written chapters. 

The whole plan centers in “God’s 
for man. Man mirrors God. Not 
is man like God, but God is like 
man, originally. Man then lost his image. 
But it reappears in Christ, who by his 
redemption restores it for fallen man. 
In pages 51 and 53 the author deals 
succinctly with the sin barrier in 
But there is much more, 
for as the plot thickens with the exciting 
interest of full discovery Cp. 50 ff.) 
Christ becomes our very Life. The 
Spirit, using the Word as his tool, 
fashions Christ within. So, the pattern 
“ultimately is not a re-shape of our- 
selves” but according to Christ—in both 
likeness and life. 


image” 


only 


Very 


erv form. 


By the same miracle 


we discover ourselves to be in a oneness 


McGUFFEY’ § READERS 


ter a tong and costly search, reprints of the original 
ised editions of the famous McGuffe “y's Readers 


e haat 1 completed and you can now purchase exact 
copies at the following low prices POSTPAID: 

4st Reader .. .$2.50 4th Reader .. .$3.50 

2nd Reader. . . $2.75 Sth Reader . . .$3.75 

3rd Reader . $3.25 6th Reader .. . $4.25 


OLD AUTHORS, Dept. CT-11, Rowen, lowa 
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with others who are so re-made. Further, 
God's people (the Church) are not only 
the repaired, they are the tools for re- 
capturing the image of God for them- 
selves as well as for others. 

The book is provocative and practical. 
At the end he shows how the restored 
image is at work in all that man deems 
highest on earth, including love, knowl- 
edge, and making the invisible God vis- 
ible. Life turns out to be Christ’s life, 
love his love, and so forth. 

Each chapter leads us up a golden 
stairway of logical thought to God’s ulti- 
for man, and provides il- 
lustrations apt and luminous. The style 
is that of an instructor talking to an adult 
catechumen class. 


mate meaning 


It is a fine treatise for ministers, and 
provides refreshing thought for any read- 
er. The final recapture of the chapter is 
a distinctive and useful addition. 

ARMIN R. GEsswEIN 


THE FREE ACT OF GRACE 


The Doctrine of Justification, by 
James Buchanan (Banner of Truth, 
1961, 528 pp., 15s), is reviewed by 
Colin Brown, Tutor, Tyndale Hall, 
Bristol, England. 


Justification by faith has become a 
debased concept these days. In some cir- 
cles (those of a Ritschlian coloring) it 
has come to mean little more than realiz- 
ing one’s mistake in thinking that God 
is angry. In others (and here we must 
include the Barthians) justification is 
treated as synonymous with atonement so 
that mankind as a whole is justified by 
the Incarnation, culminating as it does 
in the death of Christ. Furthermore, there 
are voluble sections of the theological 
world which claim that the category of 
justification is hardly relevant to the reli- 
gious needs of modern man. 

Buchanan’s work was first published in 
1867. His definition follows the Puritan 
Westminster divines: “Justification is an 
act of God’s free grace, wherein he par- 
doneth all our sins, and accepteth us as 
righteous in his sight, only for the right- 
eousness of Christ imputed to us, and 
received by faith alone” (Shorter Cate- 
chism, Q. 33). Hence it is not surprising 
that Buchanan expounds justification in 
the context of the Law and in terms of 
the Covenant. What will be surprising 
to some is the massive evidence and co- 
gent argument which he brings to bear 
on his case. In an exposition lasting close 
on 200 pages, Buchanan offers an exact 
analysis of the biblical concept together 
with an account of its place in biblical 
thought. All this is prefaced by a judi- 
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cious survey of equal length which traces 
the doctrine in the history of the church. 
Like any other book, Buchanan's 
bears the marks of the age in which it 
was written, and his age was not noted 
for the terseness of its style. No doubt 
his biblical and forensic vocabulary will 
jar readers in some quarters. His refusal 
to divorce devotion from doctrine may 
be deemed a vice by theologians inter. 
ested only in technicalities and preachers 
who want their sermons pre-packed. But 
for all that, Buchanan’s book remains a 
classic, and his teaching has yet to be 
refuted. 
Cotms Brown 


THE HOMILETICS OF THOMAS 


Outline Studies in the Gospel of 
Matthew, by W. H. Griffith Thomas 
(Eerdmans, 1961, 476 pp., $5.50), 
is reviewed by Ronald Ward, Pro- 
fessor of New Testament, Wycliffe 
College, Toronto. 


In a generation that now largely 
“knows not Thomas,” it is good that his 
writings should consistently be brought 
before the public. In the year of his cen- 
tenary, his daughter has gathered to 
gether her father’s notes in systematic 
form. Dr. Thomas came up the hard way, 
studying in his spare time and far into 
the night. But for all that, he gained a 
first at Oxford, became minister of St. 
Paul’s, Portman Square, and Principal of 
Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. In 1910 he ac. 
cepted a Professorship at Wycliffe Col- 
lege, Toronto, and nine years later he 
crossed the border for a wider teaching 
and preaching ministry in the United 
States and England and China. 

The present volume is exactly what it 
claims to be—outline studies. For the 
preacher or teacher who, like Alexander 
Maclaren, feeds his people with a three- 
pronged fork, reading this book will be 
a joy. The analytic method reminds us of 
another giant, Graham Scroggie. There 
is scholarship here, scholarship mediated 
to the masses, and experience. In one 
instance we 
sermon first 
Thomas was 
they exhibit 
or the notes 


are given the notes of a 

preached when Griffith 
24. One would judge that 
an amazing early maturity 
with the author. 
Occasional obiter dicta offer a sermon 
outline thrown in as an extra, or a sug- 
gestion to be followed up. “N. B. This 
prayer was ignorant prayer, and reminds 
us of futil prayer (Deut. 3:26).” 

Here is an example of homiletic art 
and of evangelical exposition—a useful 
servant for the man who keeps his soul 
alive! RonaLtp Woop 
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REVIEW OF 


Tauhieus Religious Thoushe 


[HERE ARE FASHIONS of the day in the- 
ology as well as in haute couture. Theo- 
logical fashion, however, has implica- 
tions which are more serious than any 
that may be involved in current modes 
of dress design; for theology belongs 
properly to the category of truth, which, 
in its essence, is not variable, whereas 
dress design is related to questions of ad- 
ventitious adornment, which are gov- 
erned by no fixed laws. 

Fashion, whether theological or sar- 
torial, is devoutly followed by the ma- 
jority, who exalt it to an eminence of 
sacrosanct inviolability. The assailant of 
fashion, therefore, is viewed with dis- 
taste: he is roundly damned as a dan- 
gerous reactionary, accused of profanity, 
or dismissed as irresponsible and eccen- 
tric. Yet the Christian Church would be 
in a sorry state were it not for courageous 
individuals who, concerned that truth 
should prevail, by word and deed at- 
tacked the ecclesiasticism that was 4 la 
mode made in their day. This was so with 
the prophets of the Old Testament; pre- 
eminently with our Lord who made so 
uncompromising an assault upon the fash- 
ionable pharisaism by which he was sur- 
rounded; with Martin Luther and the 
other masters of the Reformation; with 
Wesley and Whitefield; with Wilber- 
force; with Kierkegaard. The lesson they 
teach us is that fashion so easily be- 
comes a stronghold of error or a retreat 
for muddled thinking. Effective reaction 
becomes essential if truth and freedom 
are to survive. We need fashion-fighters 
in our day no less than in the past. 


“ The appearance, therefore, of a fash- 
ion-fighter in the rarefied atmosphere of 
academic theology is a welcome portent. 
(Let us not forget that it is in this 
olympian realm that fashions are formu- 
lated and from which they filtrate into 
the lower world of the inexpert man-in- 
the-street.) Dr. James Barr, Professor of 
Old Testament Literature and Theology 
in Edinburgh (more recently Princeton) 
is, perhaps, unlikely to become known as 
an iconoclast except in academic circles; 
but his book The Semantics of Biblical 
Language (Oxford University Press, 
1961) is nonetheless an important con- 
tribution to fashion-fighting. 

In this book he mounts a sustained 
critical attack on certain methods in the 


handling of the language, and more par- 
ticularly the words, of the Bible which 
today are crowned with the aura of 
fashionability. It has become customary 
in the theological world to proclaim that 
there is a fundamental distinction be- 
tween Greek and Hebrew thought—that 
the former is static, abstract, and analyti- 
cal, while the latter is dynamic, concrete, 
and comprehensive—and that this distinc- 
tion is inherent in the terminology of 
the two languages. Here we have an 
example of a theory which, having be- 
come fashionable, has come to be treated 
as a factual premise upon which to erect 
a dogmatic superstructure. Professor 
Barr charges its advocates with ignorance 
of genuine linguistic semantics, with 
making assumptions that are absurd, per- 
verse, and comic, and with “arranging 
the material in a way which is certain 
to produce the predicted result.” 

He strenuously opposes the assumption 
that the significance of a word may be 
determined by reference to its etymology 
and its supposed root-meaning, and con- 
tends that the past history of a word is 
no infallible guide to its meaning at any 
given time. “Entymology,” he says, “is 
not, and does not profess to be, a guide 
to the semantic value of words in their 
current usage, and such value has to be 
determined from the current usage and 
not from the derivation.” The etymology 
of a word is, in fact, “not a statement 
about its meaning but about its history.” 
Furthermore, “if we agreed that all the 
words we use should be interpreted from 
their entymological background and re- 
mote historical connections we should re- 
duce language to an unintelligible chaos.” 
Indeed, he maintains that if the argu- 
ments favored by this school of interpre- 
tation “have any validity at all, you can 
make the scripture mean anything you 
like at all.” 


€ After a critical examination of ex- 
amples of this fashionable method of 
interpretation (in the course of which 
his Edinburgh colleague Professor T. F. 
Torrance comes in for some rough han- 
dling!) Dr. Barr turns his attention to 
Kittel’s encyclopedic Theological Word- 
Book of the New Testament, of which 
he rightly says that “no single work is 
perhaps more influential in the study of 
the New Testament today.” His censure 
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of this composite lexicon, with its predi- 
lection for “concept history,” its strong 
Christocentric emphasis, and its concep- 
tion of revelation as consisting in events 
in history rather than in ideas or propo- 
sitions (so characteristic of the fashion- 
able “biblical theology” of our time) 
cannot be expanded here. He demon- 
strates how illegitimate some of its basic 
claims and methods are, how inconsist- 
ently its principles are applied, and how 
far removed they are from the real 
science of linguistics. 


{ The meaning of a text is to be sought 
not from the words of that text in isola- 
tion from each other, but from the words 
in combination. Both in interpretation 
and in translation it is the sentence— 
words in syntactical association with each 
other—that is of semantic significance. 
As Professor Barr says, the connection 
between biblical language and theology 
“must be made in the first place at the 
level of the larger linguistic complexes 
such as the sentences.” The new “ortho- 
doxy,” scorning as it does the old ortho- 
doxy with its classical doctrine of Scrip- 
ture and “propositional” religion, has had 
to invent its own form of biblicism, and 
in doing so has substituted proof-words 
in the place of proof-texts. Well may 
Dr. Barr ask whether we are making 
progress! More generally, he contends 
that “what may be a good theological 
case is spoiled by bad linguistic argu- 
ments,” especially when it is “not sup- 
ported by actual exegetical argument 
from texts which say things from which 
the general thesis could be supported.” 

We must hope that this brave volume 
of a bonny Scots fighter will be studied 
and heeded in the halls of theological 
fashion. Puitre Epccumse HucuHeEs 
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an increasingly popular commentary 


oe. 
a practical guide 
lor studying the four Gospels 


combined in a 
double-value offer you won’t want to miss 


Broadman Comments, 1962 


by H. I. Hester and J. Winston Pearce 

A clearly organized, practical commentary on the International 
Sunday hol Lessons. In each lesson treatment you will find 
the complete Bible passage, life-centered lesson introductions, 
brief teaching outlines, and appropriate applications of the 
d , lessons to everyday living. Suggested visual aids for each lesson 
Bh aera ete are especially helpful to tea a Regular price, $2.95 

mS 


Treen A Layman’s Harmony 
aioe of the Gospels 


es aed i by John Franklin Carter 

SG eh) S.. A parallel arrangement of the four Gospels (American Standard 
' Version) —a usable reference and study tool for the Bible reader, 
teacher, and student. Extensive commentary-type notes make 
this harmony an outstanding aid in Sunday school lesson prepa- 
ration; clear organization and direct style make it easy to use. 
Regular price, $4.50 


Take advantage of this 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
buy them BOTH for only $5.95 — 

and save $1.90! 





























the handy pocket-size commentary... 


Points for Emphasis, 1962 


by Clifton J. Allen 
For each of the International Sunday School 
Lessons for the year: Bible text, main lesson 
points, and "Truths to Live By.” 95¢ 








new from Broadman 


Monday Morning Religion 


by Luther Joe Thompson 
Brief, realistic comments on the everyday practice of Christian 
faith. Not "preachy" but written in the language of every day 
to show believers that al/ things belong to God. $1.95 


Daddy was a Deacon 


by Connie Moore Hunt 





8 ai 





Humor, sentiment, and religious inspiration come through the at your favorite ae 
pages of this lighthearted story. In fluid, chatty style, the mz > 
author tells of her deacon daddy and of the influence of a BROADMAN PRESS Fi 
“Bible-believing’ family on her life. $2.95 Nashville 3, Tennessee 

















